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There  are  enduring  strengths 
which  outsiders  often  fail  to 
recognize  ...  To  build  upon 
these  resources  —  to  over- 
come what  remain  profound 
economic  disadvantages  — 
will  require  enormous  capital 
reinvestment.  This  will 
require,  in  turn,  not  only  the 
concerted  attention  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  renewed 
confidence  of  the  private 
sector,  but  an  agreed-upon, 
guiding  vision  of  the  future 
within  the  community  itself. 

Fortunately,  not  everything 
that  has  to  happen  on  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  depends  directly 
on  the  transit  improvements; 
indeed,  some  prior  reinvest- 
ment will  be  necessary 
beforehand  if  the  Federal 
government  is  to  be  per- 
suaded that  a  major  transit 
investment  makes  sense. 

In  all  cases,  the  emphasis  is 
not  merely  on  design  —  how 
should  something  look;  but 
on  strategy  —  how  can  it  be 
done. 


The  Blue   Hill    Avenue   Cor- 
ridor,   on    the    east   side   of 
Boston's    black   community,    has 
become    the    focus   of   a    full- 
scale    revitalization   effort. 
With    the   multi-faceted   South- 
west Corridor   project   under- 
way along   Roxbury's  western 
edge,    and   the  Washington   Park 
Urban   Renewal   Project   essen- 
tially completed    in    the  com- 
munity's  central   core,    public 
attention   has    turned    to  Blue 
Hill  Avenue   and    its   environs. 

The  Corridor,    as   defined   by 
the  City   and    the   community, 
begins    in   Lower    Roxbury, 
where    the  Crosstown   Street 
and    Industrial    Park,    the 
Dudley   Station   commercial 
district,    and   the  Orchard 
Park   public  housing    project 
form  a   cluster   of   problems 
and  opportunities.       It   pro- 
ceeds  down  Warren   Street   and 
upper    Blue    Hill   Avenue,    which 
frame    the   so-called   Sav-Mor 
residential   neighborhood,    to 
Grove  Hall.      From  Grove  Hall 
to  Mattapan   Square,    the 
Corridor    is   defined   by   lower 
Blue    Hill   Avenue,    a    110-foot 
wide   thoroughfare  which   for 
decades   served    as   both    the 
spine  of  a   prosperous    resi- 
dential community   and  com- 
mercial   strip  and   a   principal 
north-south   arterial    route 
into  Boston. 

The   succession   of   social 
and   economic   changes   which 
engulfed    the  Blue   Hill   Avenue 
Corridor    in    the    two   decades 
between   1955    and   1975    need   no 
extensive   recitation   here. 
Rapid    racial    turnover    and 
community   disinvestment  exag- 
gerated   the  more   general   out- 
flow of   dollars    from   all    ur- 
ban  centers   to   the   suburbs. 
The    physical   distress   of    the 
Corridor    is    evident.      So,    on 
the   other   hand,    are    the 
initial   efforts    toward   re- 
covery.     And   so   are    enduring 
strengths  which   outsiders 
often    fail    to   recognize. 
Mattapan   Square    is   a  model 
business   district    and    the 
Corridor's   other   commercial 


districts   have   nuclei   of 
strong   businesses.      The 
Dudley   Station   area  has    the 
locational,    architectural, 
and    institutional   resources 
to    regain    its   historic   role 
as   a   major   community   center. 
For    all    the  obvious   physical 
devastation   along    the   Avenue 
itself,    housing   is   usually 
strong    just   a   block   or    two 
away.      It  would   be   hard    to 
find   a   more   attractive   mixed- 
use   street    than  Warren,   or    a 
more   encouraging    inner-city 
neighborhood    than   Sav-Mor. 
Franklin  Park    retains    its 
potential   as   a  major    com- 
munity  and   regional   amenity. 

To   build  upon   these   re- 
sources— to  overcome  what 
remain   profound   economic  dis- 
advantages— will   require 
enormous   capital    reinvest- 
ment.     This  will   require,    in 
turn,    not  only   the   concerted 
attention  of   government   and 
the   renewed   confidence   of   the 
private   sector,    but   an   agreed 
upon,    guiding  vision   of   the 
future  within    the   community 
itself. 

What   has    to   happen   on   and 
around    Blue    Hill   Avenue    for 
it    to   become    a    focus   of 
activity,    jobs,    beauty,    and 
pride?     This    report,   which 


Jraws  upon  the  views  of  com- 
munity people  as  well  as  City 
officials  and  independent 
consultants,  proposes  some 
Dasic  revitalization  objec- 
tives for  community  con- 
sideration. 

commercial  enterprise  must  be 
promoted  vigorously.   It  is  a 
principal  potential  source  of 
new  jobs  in  the  Corridor. 
But  the  pattern  of  commercial 
development  which  once 
5xisted  on  the  Avenue — a 
solid  linear  strip  punctuated 
by  larger  nodes — is  no  longer 
attainable  or  advisable. 
Business  revitalization 
should  be  planned  and  encour- 
aged in  the  commercial  dis- 
tricts which  are  spaced  along 
the  Corridor. 

It  is  critical,  for  social, 
psychological,  and  economic 
reasons,  to  find  achievable 
ases  for  the  tracts  of  vacant 
land  and  under-utilized 
ouildings  which  blight  Blue 
Hill  Avenue,  particularly 
along  its  east  side.   In  most 
cases,  housing  was  the  origi- 
nal use  of  the  parcels  in 
question,  and  the  most  appro- 
priate new  use  as  well. 

The  Corridor  is  itself  a 
meaningful  concept  and  not 
Tierely  an  artificial  designa- 
tion on  a  map.   For  any  of 
the  parts  to  work  well,  all 
parts  must  work  together. 
The  necessary  functional 
linkages  among  commercial, 
institutional,  residential, 
industrial,  and  recreational 
facilities  must  be  backboned 
by  a  quality  system  of  public 
transportation  which  ties 
them  all  together. 


Even  if  these  basic  objec- 
tives achieve  united  com- 
munity and  City  support,  the 
struggle  to  rebuild  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  will  be  a  lengthy 
one.   Crucial  transportation 
changes — the  relocation  of 
the  Orange  Line  to  the  South- 
west Corridor,  the  demolition 
of  the  Washington  Street  El, 
and  its  replacement  by  a 
Washington  Street-Dudley 
Station-Blue  Hill  Avenue 
transit  service — are  years 
away.   Fortunately,  not 
everything  that  has  to  happen 
on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  depends 
directly  on  the  transit  im- 
provements; indeed,  some 
prior  reinvestment  will  be 
necessary  beforehand  if  the 
Federal  government  is  to  be 
persuaded  that  a  major  tran- 
sit investment  makes  sense. 

The  City  of  Boston  identi- 
fied Blue  Hill  Avenue  as  a 
long  term,  high  priority  tar- 
get area  in  The  Boston  Plan, 
an  agenda  of  proposals  for 
state  and  Federal  funding 
published  in  1977.   Since  The 
Boston  Plan  appeared,  a  num- 
ber of  specific  projects  have 
moved  closer  to  reality. 
Many  others  have  not,  and 
still  others  have  come  onto 
the  drawing  board  only  since 
that  time.   This  report  thus 
has  two  purposes: 

1  to  summarize  progress  on 
development  initiatives 
which  have  advanced  since 
publication  of  The  Boston 
Plan.   The  current  status, 
next  steps,  and  likely  im- 
pacts of  ten  existing  pro- 
jects are  reviewed  so  that 
community  residents,  state 
and  Federal  agencies,  and 
potential  private  investors 
will  share  a  common  under- 
standing of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Corridor  right  now. 


dor:   transit  improvements, 
new  and  reclaimed  housing, 
and  full-scale  revitaliza- 
tion of  the  Dudley  and 
Grove  Hall  commercial  dis- 
tricts.  In  all,  ten  new 
development  opportunities 
are  discussed.   Wherever 
possible,  initiatives  which 
can  happen  sooner  rather 
than  later  are  identified 
and  highlighted.   In  all 
cases,  the  emphasis  is  not 
merely  on  design — how 
should  something  look;  but 
on  strategy — how  can  it  be 
done. 
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2  to  suggest  strategies  for 
resolving  the  major  devel- 
opment issues  which  con- 
tinue to  face  the  Corri- 
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existing  and  proposed 

The  agenda  of  work  in 
progress  includes  the  first 
attempts  to  utilize  new  financ- 
ing tools  which  will  have  to  be 
refined  and  reused  again  and 
again  if  private  reinvestment 
on  Blue  Hill  Avenue  is  to 
become  an  ongoing  reality. 
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since  the  publication  of 
The  Boston  Plan,  at  least  ten 
public  or  publicly-supported 
actions  have  been  initiated, 
committed,  or  advanced  in  the 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  Corridor. 
While  these  actions  consti- 
tute but  a  beginning,  they 
are  important  because  of  what 
they  are.   This  agenda  of 
work  in  progress  includes  key 


public  improvements  which  are 
basic  to  the  long  term  revi- 
talization  prospects  of  the 
Corridor.   It  also  includes 
the  first  attempts  to  utilize 
new  financing  tools  which 
will  have  to  be  refined  and 
reused  again  and  again  if 
private  reinvestment  on  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  is  to  become  an 
ongoing  reality. 


Transportation 

rosstown  Street 
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The   northern   end  of    the 
Blue   Hill   Avenue  Corridor    is 
defined   by   the  Crosstown 
Street,    the  $7  million   arte- 
rial  road  being  built    in  what 
was    to   have   been    the   right- 
of-way  of    the    ill-conceived 
Inner   Belt.      In  place   of   that 
eight-lane  expressway,    the 
state    is   building   a    four-lane 
roadway  with   the   combined 
purposes   of   removing   east- 
west   through-traffic   from   the 
local   streets   of   Lower 
Roxbury   and   stimulating  eco- 
nomic development   alongside 
the   new   road.      The  Crosstown 
will    be    the   principal    linkage 
between    the   expressway   system 


and   the  Blue   Hill   Avenue 
Corridor,    and   one  of    two 
principal    linkages    to    the 
Southwest  Corridor;    the  other 
will   be   the  New  Dudley-Warren 
Street   system,    when  New 
Dudley    II    is    in   place.      Con- 
struction of    the  Crosstown 
Street  by   the   state   Depart- 
ment of   Public  Works,   begun 
since   publication   of   The 
Boston  Plan,    is   now  very  much 
in   evidence,    and  completion 
is    anticipated    in    1981. 
Attractive   landscaping   and 
pedestrian  walkways  will 
accompany  the   finished   road- 
way. 
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Crosstovm  Street  (Courtesy  of  the  Southwest  Corridor  Project  Office) 


Dorchester  Branch 
Railroad 
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Dorchester  Branch  service, 
which  will  open  this  winter, 
offers  the  MBTA  and  the  City 
the  chance  to  explore  the 
long  term  transit  potential  of 
this  line,  which  passes  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  Corridor  for  most 
of  its  length. 


Another  spin-off  of  the 
Southwest  Corridor  project  is 
the  $17  million  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Midlands  Branch 
railroad,  renamed  the 
Dorchester  Branch,  as  a  first 
class  passenger  carrier. 
Necessitated  by  the  need  for 
a  temporary  rerouting  of  the 
AMTRAK  and  commuter  main  line 
during  Southwest  Corridor 
construction,  the  Dorchester 
Branch  project  includes  the 
creation  of  local  commuter 
stops,  including  one  serving 


lower  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 
Dorchester  Branch  service, 
which  will  open  this  winter, 
offers  the  MBTA  and  the  City 
the  chance  to  explore  the 
long  term  transit  potential 
of  this  line,  which  passes 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  th 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  Corridor  fo 
most  of  its  length. 


Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Reconstruction 


Redesigning    the   north- south 
transportation   system  on   Blue 
Hill   Avenue    itself  will    take 
a    long    time    and    involve   more 
than    a   single   project.      An 
important    first   step,    how- 
ever,   has    been   committed,    is 
in    final   design,    and   should 
be   underway  next   spring:      the 
reconstruction   of    the   Avenue 
between   Grove  Hall    and   Morton 


Street.      This   multi-million 
dollar   project,    engineered   b 
the   Boston   Redevelopment 
Authority,   will    be   built  by 
the   state.      At   Grove   Hall, 
the   project   will    improve 
traffic   movements    through   a 
system  of  new   signals    and 
medians.      The    pedestrian   and 
storefront  atmosphere  will    h 
strengthened  with   rebuilt 


At  Grove  Hall,  the  pedestrian 
and  storefront  atmosphere 
will  be  strengthened  with 
rebuilt  sidewalks  and  cross- 
walks, new  trees,  and  an 
expanded,  landscaped 
pedestrian  corner  at  Wash- 
ington, Geneva,  and  the 
Avenue. 

South  of  Grove  Hall,  this 
project  will  address  a  princi- 
pal community  concern  — 
the  excessive  width  of  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  and  the  speeding 
which  it  encourages. 
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Reconstruction  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue — 
selected  examples  (Courtesy  of  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority) 


sidewalks  and  crosswalks,  new 
trees,  and  an  expanded,  land- 
scaped pedestrian  corner  at 
Washington,  Geneva,  and  the 
Avenue . 

South  of  Grove  Hall,  this 
project  will  address  a  prin- 
cipal community  concern — the 
excessive  width  of  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  and  the  speeding  which 
it  encourages.   While  the 
long  term  transit  improve- 
ments described  later  in  this 
report  may  someday  make  a 
more  dramatic  reduction  in 
the  automobile  width  of  the 
Avenue,  the  Urban  Systems 
project  will  help  by  widening 
the  sidewalks  and  creating  an 
expanded  median  with  turning 
lanes  all  the  way  to  Morton 
Street.   These  changes  will 
not  only  improve  the  Avenue's 
appearance,  but  will  elimi- 


nate one  travel  lane  in  each 
direction.   The  new  median 
will  be  lined  with  trees  and 
the  widened  sidewalks  will  be 
complemented  with  trees, 
neckdowns,  new  crosswalks, 
and  redesigned  pedestrian 
signals . 


ndustry 

Zrosstown  Industrial 
^ark 
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ince  the  publication  of  The 
;oston  Plan,  three  industrial 
levelopments  in  the  CTIP 
lave  advanced  toward  frui- 
ion.  These  represent  hun- 
Ireds  of  new  jobs  for  the  City 
;enerally  and  for  the  upper 
Hue  Hill  Avenue  in  particular. 

rhe  world's  leading  manufac- 
urer  of  mini-computers  is 
ZTlP's  first  tenant,  and  the 
iO,000  square  foot,  $2.5  mil- 
ion  first  phase  of  its  new 
?oxbury  plant  is  expected  to 
jpen  this  fall.  It  will  employ 
100  people. 

rhe  Healthco  project  repre- 
sents the  newest  state  of  the 
irt  in  financing  urban  indus- 
Itrial  investment. 

The  Baltimore  Brush  Building 
bvill  provide  attractive  incu- 
bator space  in  a  growing 
industrial  complex. 


Boston's   most  attractive 
inland   industrial    location    is 
now   under    development   astride 
the  Crosstown   Street.      The 
40-acre  Crosstown   Industrial 
Park    (CTIP)    is    a    joint 
project  of    the  City's 
Economic   Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation 
and   the  Community  Development 
Corporation  of   Boston,    a   com- 
munity-based  non-profit  or- 
ganization. 

Most  of   the   new    industrial 
space  occupies    land   once 
slated    for    the    Inner    Belt. 
The    development  of    the   CTIP 
has   become    an    important 
financial  model,    because   of 
the  mixture  of  actors  who 
have    participated   and   pro- 
grams  which   have  been 
tapped.      In   addition    to    the 
City   and   the  Community 
Development  Corporation,    who 
are   sharing   the   tasks   of   land 
assembly,    tenant   recruitment, 
and   site   preparation,    key 
roles  have   been   played   by    the 
state — which    is   building    the 


Crosstown   Street   and   con- 
veying excess    land   parcels    to 
the  City    for    industrial   use — 
and,   of  course,   by  the  pri- 
vate  sector,   which  has   come 
to   recognize    the  value  of 
this    inner-city  site   and    the 
quality  of   the   community's 
work    force. 

Since    the  publication   of 
The   Boston  Plan,    three    indus- 
trial  developments    in    the 
CTIP  have  advanced   toward 
fruition.      These   represent 
hundreds   of  new    jobs    for    the 
City  generally  and   for   the 
upper    Blue   Hill  Avenue   area 
in  particular . 
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Digital  Equipment  Company. 
The  world's    leading  manufac- 
turer  of  mini-computers    is 
CTIP's    first   tenant,    and    the 
60,000    square    foot,    $2,5 
million   first  phase  of    its 
new  Roxbury   plant   is  expected 
to  open    this    fall.      It  will 
employ   400   people.      Digital 
plans    to  double   its   new 
facility    in   a   second   phase 
expansion  which   will   occur 
within    the   next    few  years. 

Health CO.      This   year,    the  City 
and    the   CDC   recruited 
Healthco,    an    important   Boston 
manufacturer   of   dental    equip- 
ment,   as   CTIP's    second  major 
tenant.      The    firm   plans   a 
166,000    square    foot   plant, 
which  will   generate    188   con- 
struction   jobs   and  permanently 
employ   330.      For    the    first 
time    in   the  development  of   the 
CTIP,    the   Department  of   Hous- 
ing  and   Urban   Development's 
Urban   Action  Grant   program 
(UDAG)    is    being    tapped.      In 
fact,    the   Healthco   project 
represents   the  newest   state   of 
the   art    in    financing    urban    in- 
dustrial   investment.      A  $1.6 
million   UDAG   and   a   $1.5  mil- 
lion  Economic   Development   Ad- 
ministration  grant  will    fi- 
nance   site   assembly  and   pre- 
paration,   as   public  activities. 


Roxbury' s  new  Digital  plant,  to  open  this  fall 

The  Community   Development 
Corporation  will   build    the 
plant  and   lease    it   to 
Healthco,    which  will    finance 
the  construction   through   the 
sale  of   a  $5  million    state- 
approved    industrial    revenue 
bond.      Federal   approval   of    the 
UDAG   award,    a    pivotal    step,    is 
anticipated   shortly. 


Baltimore  Brushes   Building. 
The   CDC  has   received   a   $1.5 
million  grant   from   the  Econom- 
ic  Development   Administration 
for    the   rehabilitation   of   this 
40,000    square    foot  building    in 
the  CTIP.      The  work   can   begin 
as   soon   as    tenant   commitments 
and    financial    backing   are   suf- 
ficiently   in   place    to   enable 
the   EDA  grant   to   be   matched   by 
the   CDC.      The   Baltimore 
Brushes    Building  will   provide 
attractive    incubator   space    in 
a   growing    industrial   complex. 


Baltimore  Brush 
rehab 


Building,  awaiting 


lousing 

ower  Roxbury 
own  houses 


RCC's  success  is  important 
lot  only  because  of  the  hous- 
ng  needs  it  meets  and  the 
lesign  concept  it  establishes, 
lut  because  it  greatly 
nhancesthe  reinvestment 
»otential  of  the  Dudley  Sta- 
ion  area. 


One  of    the   most    impressive 
housing  developments    in   the 
City    is    the    four-phase,    600 
unit   complex  built  and  man- 
aged  by    the    Lower    Roxbury 
Community   Corporation 
(LRCC).      Located    just  west  of 
the  Dudley  Terminal   com- 
mercial   district,    the    LRCC 
housing   is   being   -  developed 
on   land   originally   cleared 
for    the  Campus   High   Urban 
Renewal  Project   and    the    Inner 
Belt.      The   development    is 
financed    through   the  Massa- 
chusetts  Housing   Finance 


Agency   and    includes   both 
elderly  and   family  units. 
The    family  units    are   con- 
tained   in   attractive,    low- 
density   town-houses,    and  have 
become   a   model    for    future 
family  housing   development   in 
the  Blue  Hill   Avenue  Corridor. 

Since    the   publication  of 
The  Boston   Plan,    LRCC   has 
completed    and  opened    its 
third   phase,    the   153-unit 
Madison  Park   Townhouses.      And 
just   this   summer,    the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing   and 
Urban   Development  awarded 
LRCC   the   Section  8    rent   sub- 
sidy  commitment   required   to 
complete    the    financing  of    the 
fourth   and   final   phase,    an 
156    townhouse   units.      LRCC's 
success    is    important  not  only 
because  of    the  housing  needs 
it  meets   and   the  design   con- 
cept  it   establishes,    but 
because    it  greatly  enhances 
the   reinvestment   potential  of 
the  Dudley  Station   area. 


LRCC's  Family  Townhouses 


"Neighborhood  Strategy 
\reas 
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\t  Franklin  Field,  Housing 
Innovations  inc.  will  convert  a 
Irue  eyesore  —  the  vacant 
Robert  Treat  Paine  School 
and  several  adjacent  build- 
ings along  the  Avenue  —  into 
97  elderly  apartments.  Vacant 
lots  will  be  landscaped  as  an 
amenity  for  the  housing  and 
an  abandoned  infill  housing 
shell,  I  conspicuous  monu- 
ment o  frustration,  will  be 
demolished. 


Last  winter   Boston  was 
awarded    two  Neighborhood 
Strategy   Area   designations  on 
Blue   Hill  Avenue.      Under    the 
NSA  program,    the   Department 
of  Housing    and   Urban   Develop- 
ment awards   Section   8    rent 
subsidy   units    for    the    recy- 
cling of  vacant  buildings    in 
neighborhoods   where    the  City 
is   prepared    to    target  other 
revitalization   resources. 
The  City,    HUD,    and  well   known 
community-based   developers 
are   currently  negotiating   the 
details   which  will    lead    to 
construction. 

In   the  Sav-Mor    neighbor- 
hood,   Cruz  Construction    in- 
tends   to   convert   the  vacant 
Sarah  Baker    School    into   39 
units   of  elderly  housing. 
United   Community   Development, 
Inc.   will   create   about   110 
family   units    in   scattered 
buildings,    most  of   them   in 
the   Mount  Pleasant   Apartments 
at   the  northern   end  of   the 


Sav-Mor    triangle.      At 
Franklin   Field,    Housing    Inno- 
vations,   Inc.   will   convert  a 
true   eyesore — the  vacant 
Robert  Treat  Paine   School    and 
several   adjacent  buildings 
along    the  Avenue — into   97 
elderly  apartments.      Vacant 
lots  will   be    landscaped   as    an 
amenity   for   the  housing,   and 
an   abandoned    infill  housing 
shell,    a   conspicuous   monument 
to    frustration,   will   be 
demolished. 


Sarah  Baker  School,  to  become  apart- 
ments for  the  elderly 
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Section  11b  Housing 
Conversions 

7 


Three   other   well    known   va- 
cant buildings    in    the   Blue 
Hill   Avenue  Corridor    are   be- 
ing  converted    into    family 
housing  by  Housing    Innova- 
tions,   Inc.      The    projects   are 
important  not  only   for    their 
immediate   social    and   archi- 
tectural   impact,    but   for 
their    f irst-in-Massachusetts 
use  of  a   pair    of  state   and 


Berger  Instrument  Factory 


Dillaway  School:   A  Dudley  landmark  converted  to  housing 


Federal  housing    provisions 
known    as   Section    lib.      Under 
this   program,    the    type   of 
financial    assistance    pre- 
viously  available   only    from 
the  Massachusetts   Housing 
Finance    Agency — low-interest 
mortgages    financed    through 
the   sale  of    tax-exempt 
bonds — is   now   available    from 
local   housing   authorities, 
which   can    issue   bonds   of 
their   own.      Combined  with   HUD 
Section   8    rental    subsidies, 
this   mechanism   creates   new 
resources   and    flexibility    for 
the    creation  of   subsidized 
housing. 


The  buildings  are: 

•the  Berger  Instrument 
Factory,  near  the  future 
Crosstown  Street  and  linear 
park  in  the  Dudley  Station 
area; 

•the  Dillaway  School,  an  ar- 
chitectural landmark  just 
southwest  of  Dudley  Station; 
and 

•the  Garrison  School,  near 
Grove  Hall. 
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iFranklin  Park 

Revitalizing  the  Zoo 

'8 


A  focal  point  of  the  Avenue 
for  decades,  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo  deteriorated  in  the 
1960 's.   The  Boston  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  the  MDC,  and  the 
City  are  now  undertaking  a 
major  renovation  effort  in- 
tended to  restore  Franklin 
Park  to  its  twin  roles  as  a 
community  amenity  and  a 
regional  economic  attraction. 

Last  fall  ground  was  broken 
for  the  $21  million  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Zoo  itself. 
Financed  by  MDC,  Economic 
Development  Administration, 
Federal  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation, and  private  funds, 
the  construction  program  is 
highlighted  by  a  tropical 
forest  to  be  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1981.   Desert  and 
savannah  habitats  and  the 
restoration  of  several  exist- 
ing Zoo  facilities  will  com- 
plete the  animal  exhibits, 
joining  the  highly  regarded 
Children's  Zoo,  which  has 
been  open  for  several  years. 


The  City  itself  recently 
approved  funding  for  a 
Community  Resources  Center 
and  is  complementing  the  Zoo 
restoration  by  rebuilding  the 
Golf  Course  Clubhouse  and 
preparing  an  extensive  Master 
Plan  for  the  entire  Zoo  and 
Park. 

Revitalization  of  the  Park 
and  Zoo,  particularly  if  a 
significant  transit  improve- 
ment is  made  in  the  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  Corridor,  will  enhance 
the  reinvestment  potential  of 
the  surrounding  residential 
areas  and  of  the  business 
districts  at  Grove  Hall  and 
Morton  Street. 


Revitalization  of  the  Park  and 
Zoo,  particularly  if  a  signifi- 
cant transit  improvement  is 
made  in  the  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Corridor,  will  enhance  the 
reinvestment  potential  of  the 
surrounding  residential  areas 
and  of  the  business  districts  at 
Grove  Hall  and  Morton 
Street. 


Franklin  Park  Improvements  (Courtesy  of  Boston  Zoological  Society) 
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Business  Districts 


There  are  four  key  business 
districts  in  the  Blue  Hill  Ave- 
nue Corridor.  Only  one  of 
them  —  Mattapan  Square  — 
is  attractive  and  healthy.  Revi- 
talizing the  other  three  is  an 
indispensible  component  of 
revitalizing  the  Corridor. 


There   are    four    key  business 
districts    in    the  Blue   Hill 
Avenue  Corridor.      Only  one  of 
them — Mattapan   Square — is 
attractive   and  healthy.      Re- 
vitalizing  the  other    three    is 
an    indispensible   component  of 
revitalizing   the  Corridor. 
The   Dudley   Station   area,    even 
in   decline,    is    the   principal 
commercial   district    for 
Boston's   black   community   and 
the   historic    "town   center"   of 
Roxbury.      Grove  Hall    is    a 
major    transportation   cross- 


roads  on    the   Roxbury-Nor th 
Dorchester   border,    and   a 
neighborhood  business   dis- 
trict of   some    importance. 
The   area    surrounding   the 
intersection  of   Blue   Hill 
Avenue   and   Morton   Street   is 
the   one   surviving  node  of    the 
commercial    strip  which   once 
lined    the    lower  Avenue,    and 
it    is   a   sensible   public 
policy   decision   to   encourage 
a   concentration   of   new   neigh- 
borhood  businesses    in   and 
around   this    crossroads. 


Dudley-  Gro  ve  Ha  II 
UDAC 
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Early-action  storefront  revitalization  in  Dudley 
(Prepared  by  Equity  Design) 


For  these  mechanisms  to  be 
helpful  on  a  broad  scale,  it  is 
crucial  that  a  single  clearing- 
house agency  attain  an 
intense  familiarity  with  the 
day-to-day  local  business 
scene  and  with  the  workings 
ofUDAG,SBA,CDFC,and 
other  public  financial  assis- 
tance programs.  When  a 
business  is  in  trouble,  or  an 
opportunity  for  new  business 
development  arises,  this 
clearinghouse  must  be  able 
to  assemble  quickly  the  right 
package  of  public  and  private 
financing. 


As    a   direct   result  of   The 
Boston  Plan,    the  City  sought 
and  was    awarded   an   Urban 
Development   Action  Grant    for 
early-action   revitalization 
efforts    in   Dudley   and   Grove 
Hall.      The   $1.8   million 
grant,    administered    through   a 
new   Blue   Hill   Avenue   Business 
Development   Office   based    in 
Grove  Hall,    is   designed    to 
leverage   nearly  $6   million    in 
private    reinvestment.      A 
five-bank   consortium,    led   by 
Dudley's    Unity   Bank,   will 
provide    the   bulk   of    the 
private   mortgage    financing. 
The    largest   portion  of    the 
UDAG   funds   — over    $750,000 — 
will   be   used    to    "seed"   pri- 
vate   investment   commitments 
by   providing    cash   rebates   of 
up  to   25%  of   project   costs. 
Both    the   upgrading  of  exist- 
ing businesses   and   the   reno- 
vation of  vacant  buildings 
for    new   businesses   are  elig- 
ible.     Additional   UDAG   funds 
are   available    for    centrally- 


coordinated   security   improve- 
ments   ($250,000)    and    "spot" 
public    improvements 
($200,000),    to   be   located 
wherever    they  will   do    the 
most  good    in    leveraging 
specific  business   com- 
mitments. 

The   Dudley   Terminal  Mer- 
chants  Association    and    the 
Grove  Hall   Development  Coun- 
cil  are  working  with    the 
Business    Development  Office 
to   develop  renovation   cri- 
teria   and   package   actual   bus- 
iness  applications    in    the    two 
commercial    districts.      The 
City  has   hired    urban   design 
consultants    to   prepare   store- 
front renovation   drawings   for 
each   area:      Car  lone   and 
Associates    for  Grove   Hall, 
and   Equity  Design,    Inc.,    a 
community-based    firm  headed 
by  architect   Cecil   Hansel, 
for   Dudley. 

Grove  Hall.      The    first 
major    use  of    the   UDAG  package 
will    be    in   an    under-utilized 
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rove  Hall's  UDAG  Pilot  Project,  after  and  before 
Drawing  courtesy  of  Carlone  S  Associates) 


)lock   of   seven   stores   on    the 
/est  side   of  Blue   Hill 
avenue.      This   block    is    to  be 
;onveyed   by   the  City,   which 
icquired    it    through    tax 
:itle,    to    the  Prince   Hall 
)evelopment  Corporation,    a 
:ey  community  organization, 
i7hich  will   renovate    the 
stores    and   sell    the  block    to 
i  new  commercial    landlord, 
[f   this   strategy   proves   suc- 
cessful,   other    properties 
/ill   be   redeveloped    in    a 
similar    fashion. 

Dudley.      Many  of   the  major 
jusinesses   at   Dudley   are 
actively  exploring   UDAG- 
assisted   renovations    and 
security    improvements.      Among 
the    earliest   users   of    the 
JDAG  package   are  expected   to 
oe    the   Boston  Gas  Company 
Building  on   Roxbury   Street 
and   Robell's   department   store 
on  Washington. 

Institutional  Capacity. 
Implementation   of   the  UDAG 
focuses   attention  on    the 
growing   role  which   can    be 
played  by   community-based 
commercial   development  organ- 
izations.     Two   programs    for 
small   business    assistance 
require    the    formation  of 
specific  corporate   bodies: 

The   Federal   Small   Business 
Administration    (SBA)    502   Pro- 
gram.     Within   eligible   busi- 
ness   districts    (including 
Grove   Hall    and   Dudley) ,    a   so- 
called   Local   Development   Cor- 
poration  can   co-venture   busi- 
ness  projects   with    a  bank, 
either    loaning    10%   and    guar- 
anteeing  the   rest  or    loaning 
40%  outright.      The   Grove   Hall 


Development  Council    is 
already   a  valid   LDC;    a   Dudley 
LDC    is   being    formed   as   part 
of    the   UDAG  program. 

The  Massachusetts   Community 
Development   Finance  Corpora- 
tion   (CDFC) ,    a   new   resource 
created  by   the   Legislature    in 
1976.      CDFC  co-ventures   com- 
munity business    initiatives 
through    three-way  partner- 
ships  which  must   also    include 
a   so-called  Community 
Development  Corporation   open 
to   local   membership  within 
defined  boundaries    and  having 
at   least  one-half  of   its 
directors   elected  by   the  mem- 
bership.     CDFC  funds   can    take 
the    form  of   equity,    loans, 
loan   guarantees,    or    a  com- 
bination.     Roxbury   and   North 
Dorchester    already  have 
several  valid   CDC's. 

For  these  mechanisms  to  be 
helpful  on  a  broad  scale,  it 
is   crucial    that  a   single 


clearing-house  agency  attain 
an    intense   familiarity  with 
the   day-to-day  local  business 
scene   and  with    the  workings 
of   UDAG,    SBA,    CDFC,    and  other 
public   financial   assistance 
programs.      When   a  business    is 
in   trouble,   or    an   opportunity 
for   new  business   development 
arises,    this   clearinghouse 
must  be   able    to  assemble 
quickly  the   right  package   of 
public   and   private    financ- 
ing.     For    now,    the  UDAG- sup- 
per ted   Blue   Hill  Avenue 
Business   Development  Office 
plays   this   role    in   concert 
with    the  Grove  Hall   Develop- 
ment Council    and    the   Dudley 
Merchants.      In   time,    as 
community   skills   are 
strengthened,    the  umbrella 
role  which   these    two   organi- 
zations  now  play   informally 
might  be    formalized  with    the 
creation  of  multi-purpose 
Community/Local   Development 
Corporations    in   each   of   the 
commercial   districts. 
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CARD  Districts 

10 


The  City  has  seized  upon  the 
CARD  program  as  an  impor- 
tant means  of  carrying  out  the 
commercial  revitalization 
objectives  of  The  Boston 
Plan.  Boston  has  already 
secured  state  approval  for 
CARD  districts  at  Dudley  and 
Grove  Hall.  A  CARD  applica- 
tion for  a  designation  of  the 
Morton  Street-Blue  Hill 
Avenue  area  is  being  pre- 
pared now. 


In    1978,    the   Massachusetts 
Legislature   created   a   program 
whereby  a   municipality,   with 
state   approval,   can   designate 
a  Commercial  Area   Revitaliza- 
tion  District    (CARD)    in   an 
older    urban  business   center. 
Within    the  boundaries    estab- 
lished  by    the   CARD  plan,    new 
or    expanding   commercial 
enterprises    can   become 
eligible   for    three   special 
financial    incentives   which 
had  previously  been   offered 
only    to    industrial   projects: 

low-interest  mortgages, 
leveraged   by    the   sale    to 
financial    institutions   of 
Federally   tax-exempt  revenue 
bonds ; 

state   mortgage   guarantees  on 
a   portion  of   private   loans 
secured    for    the   rehabilita- 
tion of   an   existing  building; 

property   tax  relief   for   cer- 
tain  new  or   expanding  busi- 
nesses  with    five  or    more  em- 
ployees   and   Massachusetts 
corporate    tax   liability. 


Dudley   CARD 


These  incentives  are 
designed  to  bring  inner-city 
commercial  districts  into 
marketing  parity  with  the 
suburban  locations  which  have 
had  the  upper  hand  for  so 
long. 

The  City  has  seized  upon 
the  CARD  program  as  an 
important  means  of  carrying 
out  the  commercial  revitali- 
zation objectives  of  The 
Boston  Plan.   Boston  has 
already  secured  state  ap- 
proval for  CARD  districts  at 
Dudley  and  Grove  Hall.   A 
CARD  application  for  a  desig- 
nation of  the  Morton  Street- 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  area  is 
being  prepared  now. 


Grove  Hall  CARD 
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Once  CARD  boundaries    are 
officially   in   place,    a   com- 
inercial   enterprise   which 
wishes    to   use    the  major 
financial   benefit--the    tax- 
free   mortgage    bonds — must 
obtain    the  approval   of    the 
Boston   Redevelopment   Author- 
ity,   the   Boston   Industrial 
Finance   Agency,    the  City 
Council,    and    the   Massa- 
chusetts   Industrial    Finance 
Agency.      From   the   business- 
man's   standpoint,    these   steps 
can  be   cleared    in   an   expedi- 
tious   and   coordinated    fashion 
when    the   community  supports    a 
project.      From   the  community's 
standpoint,    ample  opportunity 
for    citizen    input  on    each 
iproposed   CARD  project    is   pro- 
Ivided  during   the  BRA  and  City 
Council   stages   of    the 
approval   process. 

Community   Development   Cor- 
porations  are   specifically 
eligible    for    the   mortgage 
bonding  and   insurance   pro- 
visions of    the   CARD  program. 
iThis    fact  may  prove  particu- 
larly   important  when   efforts 
are   made    to   combine   several 
smaller    revitalization   proj- 
ects   into   a   single   master 
project   large   enough    to  make 
practical    use  of   the   bond- 
selling  mechanism. 


Morton  Street-Blue  Hill  Avenue  proposed  CARD 
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Guidelines 
for  the  Future 

Public  Transportation 


The  eventual  elimination  of 
rapid  transit  service  on  the 
Washington  Street  El  repre- 
sents both  a  threat  and  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  economic 
revitalization  of  the  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  Corridor. 

UMTA  has  not  officially 
responded  to  the  Phase  I 
Report.  The  City's  first  and 
most  important  position  on 
the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  transit 
issue  is  that  they  must  do  so 
promptly . . .  Only  the  autho- 
rization of  Phase  II  can  bring 
the  mixture  of  community 
discussion  and  expert  analy- 
sis that  will  lead  to  hard 
decisions. 

Once  Phase  11  begins,  it  will 
be  critically  important  for  the 
City  and  the  community  to 
develop  consensus  around  a 
favored  alternative . . .  UMTA 
will  have  to  be  sold  on  the 
merits  of  a  replacement/ 
improvement  service.  A  hard 
sell  at  best,  the  effort  will  fail 
unless  the  local  front  is  a 
united  one. 

Fixed-rail  trolley  service, 
constructed  in  stages  if 
necessary,  is  the  preferred 
technology. 

It  has  to  be  made  easy  for  Cor- 
ridor residents  and  others  to 
reach  these  important  desti- 
nations, and,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  willingness  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  invest  in  an 
economically  depressed 
community  may  well  depend 
on  the  demonstrated  willing- 
ness of  the  public  sector  to 
make  a  dramatic,  visible 
capital  improvement. 


The  daily   life   of   Roxbury 
and   North   Dorchester   will 
change    forever    when    the 
Orange    Line    is   relocated. 
The  eventual    elimination   of 
rapid    transit   service   on    the 
Washington   Street   El    repre- 
sents  both   a    threat   and   a 
rare  opportunity   for    the 
economic  revitalization  of 
the  Blue   Hill    Avenue 
Corridor.      For    the    community 
and   the  City,    two   goals 
should   be   paramount: 

•The   role  of   the   Dudley 
Station   area    as   a   major    com- 
mercial   center   must  be   pro- 
tected  by    the    replacement  of 
the  Orange   Line  with   a  new 
transit   service   on   which 
Dudley   is   a   principal    stop. 

•Revitalization   south   of 
Dudley  must  be   supported   by 
construction  of  a    transit 
service   which    improves   upon 
the   existing    feeder    bus   net- 
work. 

Many   residents   of   the  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  Corridor    are 
aware  of   the  MBTA's    Replace- 
ment  and   Transit    Improvement 
Study.      Under    the   direction 
of    the    T's   Southwest  Corridor 
Project  Office,    an    exhaustive 
analysis  of    possible   align- 
ments  and   technologies   has 
resulted    in   a   Phase    I   Feasi- 
bility Report.      Examining   the 
pros    and   cons   of  many  service 
alternatives,    the  Phase    I 
Re por t  recommends   against 
only  one,    a   new   Orange    Line 
subway   tunneling   under    the 
entire   length   of   the  Blue 
Hill   Avenue  Corridor.      Such   a 
service   would  not  only  be   ex- 
tremely expensive    and   disrup- 
tive  to    implement.      With    its 
wide   spacing   and   lack  of  vis- 
ibility between   stations,    it 
would   also   provide   relatively 
little   stimulus    for    community 
revitalization   efforts   out- 
side  of   the    immediate   station 
areas. 

The  Phase    I  Report   recom- 
mends  a    full-scale    analysis 


of   the   remaining  alterna- 
tives:     trolleys    and  buses   on 
the  major    north- south 
streets,    and,    as    an   added 
benefit   to    the  eastern   and 
southern   portions   of    the 
Corridor,    the   upgrading  of 
service  on   the   Dorchester 
Branch    railroad.      As    the  next 
step,    the    Federal   Urban  Mass 
Transit   Administration    (UMTA) 
must  approve    the   Phase    I 
Report  and   authorize    the  MBTA 
to  begin  Phase    II,    the 
environmental    impact   study 
which  will    lead    to    the   selec- 
tion  of  a   package   of  alterna- 
tives   for    actual   construc- 
tion.     UMTA,    which   will    fund 
80%  of   the   construction   costs 
of  whichever   alternative   it 
eventually  approves,    has   not 
officially   responded    to    the 
Phase    I   Report.      The  City's 
first  and  most   important 
position   on    the   Blue    Hill 
Avenue    transit    issue    is    that 
they  must   do  so   promptly. 

Only   the  authorization   of 
Phase    II   can   bring   the   mix- 
ture of  community  discussion 
and  expert   analysis    that  wil] 
lead    to   hard  decisions.      It 
is  City   policy   that  a 
replacement/ improvement 
service  be  selected,    funded, 
and    in    final   design   when    the 
Washington   Street   El   shuts 
down    in    the  mid-1980 's.      Thai 
can  happen   only   if   UMTA 
allows    the  process    to   proceec 

Once  Phase    II   begins,    it 
will   be   critically   important 
for    the  City   and    the   com- 
munity  to   develop  consensus 
around  a    favored    alternative. 
Like  any   Federal    agency   askec 
to    fund   a   major    construction 
project    from  a    finite   pool    of 
funds,    UMTA  will  have    to  be 
sold  on    the  merits   of  a   re- 
placement/   improvement   ser- 
vice.     A  hard   sell    at  best, 
the   effort  will    fail    unless 
the   local    front   is   a   united 
one. 

This    report   articulates    the" 
City's   current   position   on 
the   replacement/ improvement 
service.       It   cannot   and   does 
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ot   jump  the  gun   on    the  Phase 
I   Study  by   proposing  a 
single   alignment  alternative 
)r   by   delving    into   engi- 
leering  details.      But   it  does 
nake    two  basic   policy   state- 
nents   about    the   project    in 
:he  hope    that    these   can   be- 
come   the  basis    for    an    in- 
creasingly   focused   community 
liscussion   during   Phase    II: 

?ixed-rail    trolley  service, 
constructed   in   stages    if  ne- 
cessary,   is    the    preferred 
:echnology . 

This    service    should  be   de- 
signed  as   an  at-grade    fa- 
cility wherever    it   is    techni- 
cally   feasible    to   do   so. 

Few  would  dispute    the  as- 
sertion   that    the   ultimate   re- 
/italization   of   Blue   Hill 
Wenue    depends    in    large    part 
3n   a   significant   public    in- 
/estment    in    the  Corridor's 
transportation   system.      Resi- 
idential   revitalization  will 
require  a   system  which   pro- 
vides  efficient   commuter    ser- 
vice   into   downtown   Boston;    if 
this  were    the   only  need,    it 
could  probably  be   met  by   im- 
proved   feeder   bus   service    to 
the  Orange   and   Red   Lines.      Of 
equal    importance,    however, 
is    the  creation   of  a    transit 
backbone  which    ties    together 
the  major    economic  and   social 
components  of    the  Corridor — 
business    districts,    housing 
developments,    institutions 
like   schools    and  health   cen- 
ters,   future   light   industrial 
sites,    and   the   Zoo.      It  has 
to  be   made    easy    for  Corridor 
residents   and  others   to   reach 
these    important   destinations, 
and,    in    the   last  analysis, 
the  willingness   of    the   pri- 
vate  sector    to    invest   in   an 
economically   depressed   com- 
munity may  well   depend  on    the 
demonstrated  willingness  of 
the  public  sector    to  make   a 
dramatic,   visible    capital    im- 
provement. 
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Replacement  Service 
to  Dudley 

11 


Between    the   Eustis   Street 
Burying   Ground    and   Dudley 
Station,    the  Washington 
Street   roadway    is   only   40 
feet  wide.      This    simple    fact 
will    force    the  City   and    the 
community   to  make   some    com- 
plex choices   if  a   surface 
alignment    is    to   be   achieved. 
Washington   Street    is    the 
spine  of   the  Dudley  com- 
mercial  district,    and    to   de- 
prive   it  of  either    cars  or 
trolleys  would    involve   some 
sacrifice.      Furthermore, 
Washington   Street   splits    the 
distance    between    the   LRCC 
housing   on   Shawmut  Avenue    and, 
the  Orchard  Park   housing   pro- 
ject on  Harrison  Avenue;    the 
convenience   of  public   trans- 
portation   for    the   residents 
of  both   developments   would  be 
affected  by    the    choice  of 
routes. 

The  Dudley  area    drawings 
shown  here   represent    three 
very  general   alternative 
routings.      Briefly,    the 
schemes   would: 

A  Route   both    trolley   tracks 
down  Washington    and   Warren 
Streets,    removing   all   non- 
emergency automobile    traf- 
fic.     Under    this    scheme, 
first   proposed    in    the 
Boston  Transportation   Plan- 
ning   Review,    Washington   and 
Warren   Streets   would  become 
a   pedestrian   and    transit 
mall.      North-south    traffic 
between   Dudley   Street   and 
the  Crosstown   would  be   re- 
assigned   to   Shawmut   and 
Harrison   Avenues.      The   com- 
mercial  enterprises   on 
Washington    and  Warren 
Streets  would  have    their 
parking  and  delivery  access 
from    the   rear,    via    the 
several   cross-streets   which 
approach    from   Shawmut   and 
Harrison.      Tree-lined   pe- 
destrian  connectors  would 


also   link   Washington   Street 
to    the    LRCC  housing  on    the 
west  and  Orchard  Park   on 
the   east.      This   alternative 
would   represent   the  most 
radical   change    in    the 
transportation    system  of 
the  business   district. 

B   Run    both    trolley  tracks   be- 
hind   the   Washington   Street 
commercial    buildings,    in   a 
right-of-way  which  would 
utilize   the   largely  vacant 
backlots    along   Harrison 
Avenue.      The   tracks   would 
leave   Washington   at   Eustis 
Street,    and   approach    the 
Station   on    the   Warren 
Street   side   via    Taber    or 
Ziegler.      This   alternative 
would  allow  Washington 
Street    to  retain   automobile 
traffic  with   parking  on 
both   sides;    trolley  stops 
at  Eustis    Street  and   at   the 
Station    itself  would  still 
serve   the  commercial   spine. 

C  Split    the    trolley    tracks, 
running   the  southbound  cars 
down  Washington    and   Warren 
Streets,    and    the  northbound 
cars    in    the   Harrison  Avenue 
backlots.      This    alternative 
would   enable   Washington 
Street   to   accommodate    trol- 
leys,   automobiles,    and   on- 
street   parking,    albeit    in 
only  one   direction    for    each 
The   sidewalks   could  be 
widened    and   many  of    the    pe- 
destrian   amenities   which 
would   be    created   under    the 
full    auto   restriction   of 
alternative   A  could   still 
be  provided.      Much   of   the 
feel  of  a   pedestr iantransit 
mall   would  be   achieved, 
without    the    complete   sac- 
rifice  of  direct    frontdoor 
vehicle   service. 
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These  Dudley  area   alterna- 
LJves    are   meant    to   be    illus- 
iirative  only.      Their    presen- 
tation   is    intended    to   enhance 
public  awareness   of   the 
tradeoffs    involved    in   seeking 
to  accommodate    trolleys, 
lars,    and    people    in    the 
Dudley   commercial   district. 
Even   complex   discussions   have 
to   start   somewhere. 


Dudley       ■|V; 
Station 


m. 
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Generalized  schematic  alternatives  for  Dudley  transit  alignment 
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Both  tracks  on  Washington-Warren 

Emergency  vehicles  only  on  Washing- 
ton and  Warren  where  tracks  are 
located 

Business  have  parking  and  service 
in  rear 

North-south  traffic  reassigned  to 
Shawmut  and  Harrison 


Both  tracks  on  Eustis  Street  and 
Harrison  Avenue  backlots  with  park- 
ing and  amenities 

Auto  restriction  on  Eustis  and 
Warren  Streets  with  tracks 

All  other  streets  retain  traffic 


Split  tracks  on  Washington-Warren 
and  Harrison  Avenue  backlots 

Parking  and  amenities  on  both 
alignments 

Auto  restriction  on  Eustis  and 
Warren  Streets  with  tracks 

One-way  traffic  and  curbside  parking 
on  Washington 

Some  Washington  Street  businesses 
have  parking  and  service  in  rear 

Full  north-south  traffic  on  Shawmut 
and  Harrison 
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Transit  Improvements 
to  Grove  Hall  and 
Beyond 

12 


The  second  stage  of  transit 
construction  should  extend 
to  Grove  Hall  and  beyond, 
terminating  at  the  Columbia 
Road  entrance  to  the  Franklin 
Park  Zoo. 

No  one  can  say  definitely  at 
this  time  how  a  transit  line 
should  be  routed  between 
Dudley  and  Grove  Hall. 
Unlike  lower  Blue  Hill  Ave- 
nue, the  available  north- 
south  streets  —  Warren  and 
upper  Blue  Hill  Avenue  —  are 
simply  too  narrow  to  accom- 
modate a  32-foot  reserved 
trolley  or  bus  median  within 
their  present  rights-of-way. 
This  will  force  a  series  of  dif- 
ficult engineering  and  cost 
tradeoffs  among  very  imper- 
fect remedies. 

The  residential  revitaliz- 
ation  of  upper  Blue  Hill  Ave- 
nue would  presumably  be 
enhanced  if  a  capital  im- 
provement on  the  scale  of  a 
new  surface  transit  line  were 
constructed  . . .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Warren  Street  tran- 
sit route  would  reinforce  a 
corridor  in  which  consider- 
able public  and  private 
investment  has  already 
occurred  and  should  be 
protected. 


The  second  stage  of  transit 
construction  should  extend  to 
Grove  Hall  and  beyond,  ter- 
minating at  the  Columbia  Road 
entrance  to  the  Franklin  Park 
Zoo. 

South   of   the   Zoo,    two   long 
range    transit  strategies    are 
available.      On    the  one  hand, 
commuter    rail   service    to 
South   Station   can    be   con- 
tinued   and  upgraded   on    the 
new   Dorchester    Branch    rail- 
road,  with   a    transit  median 
constructed   along   lower    Blue 
Hill  Avenue    itself.      While 
this   median   would   initially 
carry  buses,    trolley   service 
to  Mattapan    could  be   sub- 
stituted   in   a    final   stage  of 
transit   construction    in    the 
Corridor,      Alternatively,    the 
trolleys   entering  Grove  Hall 
from    the  north   could   branch 
off    from   the  Avenue   along 
Washington   Street,    entering 
the  Dorchester    Branch    right- 
of-way   and    continuing    to 
lower    Blue  Hill    Avenue    in   a 
rapid-service   mode   similar    to 
the   Riverside    Line.      Either 
way,    the   Mattapan    area  would 
also   continue    to   be   served   by 
the   existing    Red    Line   service 
to   Ashmen t. 

No  one   can    say  definitively 
at    this    time  how  a    transit    1- 
ine   should  be   routed  between 
Dudley   and   Grove   Hall.      Un- 
like  lower    Blue   Hill   Avenue, 
the   available   north-south 
streets   — Warren    and   upper 
Blue    Hill   Avenue — are   simply 
too   narrow    to   accommodate    a 
32-foot   reserved    trolley   or 
bus   median   within    their    pre- 
sent rightsof-way.      This  will 
force   a   series   of  difficult 
engineering   and    cost    trade- 
offs  among  very   imperfect 
remedies —   tunnel   sections, 
with    their    expense,    disrup- 
tion,   and   loss   of  on-street 
visibility;    street  widening, 
with   a  number   of   painful    and 
perhaps    unacceptable   building 
takings;    and  segments    in 
which    transit  vehicles   mingle 
with  regular    traffic    in   a 


common    street,    a   potentially 
serious   operational  handicap. 

Moreover,    from   the  broader 
standpoint  of   community  re- 
vitalization,    the  selection 
of   a   route    poses  basic  ques- 
tions  of  serving  existing 
riders   on  one   alignment  ver- 
sus  generating  new   rider  ship 
on    another.      While    the   Phase 
II   Study  will    address    these 
issues    in   depth,    the   com- 
munity  and   the  City  have  al- 
ready begun   to  explore    the 
tradeoffs . 

Dudley   to   Grove  Hall. 
Warren   Street    is   over    80    feet 
wide    between   Dudley  and 
Quincy   Streets,    and   could, 
with    serious    traffic   sacri- 
fices,   accommodate   a    transit 
median.      Between   Quincy 
Street    and   Grove   Hall,    how- 
ever,  Warren    Street  narrows 
to   40    feet,    and    there    are 
solid    institutional    and   resi- 
dential  edges   which    should 
not  be   demolished.      Trolley 
service   on    the   Warren   Street 
alignment  would,    therefore, 
require   either    a   localized 
tunnel    section   or    the  ming- 
ling of    trolley   and   auto- 
mobile   traffic    in   a  common 
street. 

Blue   Hill    Avenue    is    40    feet 
wide   between   Dudley   Street 
and   Grove  Hall.      It   could  be 
widened   by    taking   a   strip  of 
parcels   on   either    side,   most 
of   which   are  vacant   or    sub- 
standard.     Some   of   the 
takings,    however,   would 
clearly  be   difficult.      Get- 
ting   to   Blue    Hill   Avenue 
along   Dudley   Street  would  be 
more   difficult  yet,    involving 
so  many   important  buildings 
that   a    tunnel   section  would 
probably  be   required. 

The   residential   revitaliza- 
tion   of  upper    Blue   Hill 
Avenue  would   presumably  be 
enhanced    if   a   capital    im- 
provement  on    the   scale  of   a 
new   surface    transit   line  were 
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;onstructed.   On  the  other 
and,  feeder  bus  service  to 
the  new  Orange  Line  and  to 
Dudley  Station,  combined  with 
a  reconstruction  and  beauti- 
fication  of  upper  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  itself,  might  prove  to 
be  an  adequate  substitute. 

The  Warren  Street  transit 
route  would  reinforce  a  cor- 
ridor in  which  considerable 
public  and  private  investment 
has  already  occurred  and 
should  be  protected.   From  a 
ridership  standpoint,  Warren 
Street  is  already  home  to 
several  major  apartment  de- 
velopments, the  Washington 
Park  shopping  center,  Boston 
Technical  High  School,  Rox- 
bury's  Comprehensive  Health 
Center,  YMCA,  and  Boy's  Club, 
the  Grove  Hall  Library  and 
Post  Office,  several  small 
industrial  firms,  churches, 
and  civic  facilities.   The 
Sav-Mor  residential  neighbor- 
hood abuts  both  Warren  Street 
and  the  Avenue ,  and  would  be 
well  served  by  either  align- 
ment. 

The  community  and  the  City 
must  weigh  these  comparisons, 
mindful  of  the  ridership  and 
revitalization  criteria  which 
the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments will  employ  in  their 
own  evaluation  of  the  alter- 
natives.  On  balance,  given 
only  these  two  choices,  the 
Warren  Street  alignment  seems 
more  likely  to  attract  con- 
sensus support. 

Conceivably,  a  compromise 
alignment  can  be  developed 
which  follows  Warren  Street 
as  far  as  width  permits,  cuts 
across  the  Sav-Mor  neighbor- 
hood on  a  widened  Quincy 
Street,  and  proceeds  down 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  to  Grove 
Hall. 

This  alignment  would  serve 
most  of  the  major  ridership 
generators  on  Warren  Street 
without  requiring  a  tunnel 
into  Grove  Hall.   It  would 
also  bring  the  full  stimulus 
of  the  transit  investment  to 
at  least  a  portion  of  upper 
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Generalized  schematic  alternatives 
for  transit  alignment  between  Dudley 
and  Grove  Hall 

1  Warren  Street  Alignment 

2  Dudley  Street/Blue  Hill 
Avenue  Alignment 

3  Warren  Street/Quincy 
Street/Blue  Hill  Avenue 
Alignment 


Blue  Hill  Avenue  without  re- 
quiring a  tunnel  from  Dudley 
Station.   It  is  worth  further 
consideration. 

Grove  Hall.   Both  Warren 
Street  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
are  40  feet  wide  as  they  en- 
ter Grove  Hall  from  the 
north,  and  Blue  Hill  Avenue 
remains  relatively  narrow  in 
the  central  block  between 
Warren  and  Washington 
Streets.   For  this  reason, 
tunneling  under  Grove  Hall 
has  always  been  discussed  as 
one  alternative  for  trolley 
service.   Certainly,  if  trol- 
leys were  to  enter  Grove  Hall 
in  a  Warren  Street  tunnel, 
that  tunnel  would  be  extended 
this  one  additional  block, 
surfacing  on  the  wide  part  of 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  beyond  Wash- 
ington Street. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  trol- 
leys were  to  enter  Grove  Hall 
on  the  surface  via  a  widened 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  the  option 
of  bringing  the  line  through 
Grove  Hall  on  the  surface 
should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored.  This  would  probably 
involve  a  complex  signaliza- 
tion  system  which  allowed 
both  trolleys  and  automobiles 
to  share  the  central  block 
without  a  transit  reserva- 
tion.  Again,  extensive  com- 
munity discussion  and  engi- 
neering analysis  will  be 
needed  to  arrive  at  a  ra- 
tional decision. 
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New  Housing 
Strategies 


Two  new  initiatives  for  rein- 
forcingthese  neighborhoods 
are  proposed.  First,  to  pro- 
mote the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing,  a  strategy 
has  been  devised  to  attract  a 
Federal  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  into  the  Sav-Mor 
neighborhood.  And  second, 
to  expand  the  stock  of  avail- 
able housing,  a  new  program 
is  being  proposed  in  partner- 
ship with  the  private  home- 
building  industry  to  construct 
single-family  houses  on  the 
dozens  of  vacant.  City-owned 
lots,  scattered  throughout 
these  neighborhoods. 


The   residential  neighbor- 
hoods   that  wrap  around  Blue 
Hill   Avenue    provide   a   dra- 
matic  contrast   to    the  major 
traffic   corridors.      Tree- 
lined   streets,    in   good   condi- 
tion with   modern    lighting, 
and   rows   of   large  Victorian 
houses,   many  of   them  out- 
standing examples   of  Boston's 
residential    architecture, 
with    attractive   yards    and 
gardens,    are   not  exceptional, 
though    they  may  not  yet  be 
the   norm. 

These   neighborhoods   offer 
perhaps    the   strongest  build- 
ing blocks    for    the   revitaliz- 
ation  of    the   Blue    Hill   Avenue 
Corridor.      By   upgrading  and 
expanding    the   stock   of   decent 
housing,    more   stable   neigh- 
borhoods  and  more   confident 
and  committed   residents    can 
provide    the   base    from  which 
the   commercial    revitalization 
of    the  Corridor    can   proceed. 

Two   new    initiatives    for    re- 


inforcing   these  neighborhoods 
are   proposed.      First,    to   pro- 
mote   the   rehabilitation  of 
existing  housing,    a    strategy 
has  been    devised    to  attract  a 
Federal   Urban   Development  Ac- 
tion Grant    into    the    Sav-Mor 
neighborhood.      And   second,    to 
expand    the   stock  of   available 
housing,    a    new   program   is   be- 
ing  proposed    in   partnership 
with    the   private   homebuilding 
industry   to   construct  single- 
family  houses   on    the   dozens 
of  vacant,    city-owned   lots, 
scattered    throughout   these 
neighborhoods . 


Preserving  Existing 
Housing 

13 


Neighborhoods  find  them- 
selves in  a  Catch-22  predica- 
ment. Without  substantial 
private  investment,  HUD's 
Action  Grants  are  not  avail- 
able; and  yet  without  sub- 
stantial public  investment 
from  HUD,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  attract  private  sector 
interest.  A  way  out  of  this 
predicament  can  be  found 
by  using  a  new  program  to 
stand-in  as  the  necessary  pri- 
vate investment  commitment 
...  A  clear  role  for  MHMFA  or 
a  corresponding  City  agency 
exists  in  Sav-Mor. 


The  neighborhood    that   lies 
between   Dudley  and   Grove  Hall 
and  between  Warren   Street   and 
Blue  Hill   Avenue    is    called 
Sav-Mor,    coined    from    the 
names    of  Savin   and  Moreland, 
the    two  major   streets   running 
through    it   and  dividing   it 
into    three   parts. 

Last  year    the  City  applied 
for    an   Urban   Development   Ac- 
tion Grant   from  HUD   to   spur 
housing   rehabilitation 
throughout    the   neighborhood, 
but    the   request  was    turned 
down    for    lack    of  an    adequate 
private    investment   commit- 


ment.     This    is   not  unusual. 

Nationwide,    there  has   been 
a   problem   in   obtaining  Action 
Grants    for   neighborhood   pro- 
jects  due    to    the   requirement 
for    an   up-front    financial 
commitment   from  a   pr  ivate    in- 
vestor.     In    today's   con- 
strained  urban   housing  mar- 
kets,  where  only   luxury  hous- 
ing seems    to   get  built  with- 
out a   direct,    substantial 
subsidy,    private   housing  de- 
velopers  who   are  willing    to 
put   their    own   money   into   non- 
subsidized   projects    are 
rare.      Neighborhoods    find 
themselves    in   a  Catch-22   pre- 
dicament.     Without   substan- 
tial  private    investment, 
HUD's    Action  Grants    are   not 
available;    and   yet  without 
substantial   public    investment 
from   HUD,    it    is   next   to    im- 
possible   to   attract    private 
sector    interest. 

A  way  out  of   this   predica- 
ment  can  be    found   by   using  a 
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aew   program   to   stand-in    as 
4he  necessary   private    invest- 
ment commitment. 

The   Massachusetts  Housing 
Mortgage    Finance   Agency  has 
recently   sold   325   million    in 
tax-exempt   revenue   bonds,    the 
proceeds  of  which  have   been 
used    to   place   below-mar ket 
mortgages    through   private 
lending    institutions    in 
neighborhoods   across    the 
state.      The  City  of   Boston    is 
attempting    to   create  a   paral- 
lel   agency    to   serve   Boston's 
special    and  more   substantial 
needs.      Legislation    awaits 
action  at    the    State   House. 

In   these   days   of  spiralling 
interest  costs,    preventing 
many   families    from  entering 
the    private   housing   market, 
this    type   of  program  can 
serve   legitimate    public    in- 
terests,   especially   in 
strengthening  existing  hous- 
ing markets    in    urban    neigh- 
borhoods   for   middle    and 
lower-middle    income   house- 
holds. 

Historically,    the   private 
mortgage   market  has  not  been 
very  active    in    the   Sav-Mor 
area.      A  majority  of    the  home 
buyers  have  not  obtained   con- 
ventional  mortgages  but   in- 
stead  paid   cash    for    their 
houses.      In    1975,    for   ex- 
ample,   less    than    30%  of   the 
homes   purchased    in    the   area 
had  mortgages,    and  only  half 
of    these  had    them    from   con- 
ventional   lending   institu- 
tions  while    the  other   half 
came    from   the   sellers   direct- 
ly. 

A  clear  role  for  MHMFA  or  a 
corresponding  City  agency  ex- 
ists   in   Sav-Mor. 

An   application    to   designate 
Sav-Mor    as    a  Neighborhood 
Preservation  Area  has  been 
prepared   and    is    ready   to   sub- 
mit   to  MHMFA,   with   strong 
backing    from   the  Blue   Hill 
Avenue  Commission. 

This   designation,    once   ap- 
proved,  will   allow  MHMFA  to 
target    its   mortgage    financing 
activity    jointly  with   private 
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banks    to    the   Sav-Mor    neigh- 
borhoods. 

This,    in    turn,   will    stimu- 
late  a   series  of  housing    im- 
provements   throughout   the 
neighborhood.      With   a 
strengthened   market,    incen- 
tives will   exist    for    upgrad- 
ing  existing  housing,    reha- 
bilitating vacant   or    aban- 
doned housing,    and  building 
new  housing. 

Most    importantly,    an   MHMFA 
commitment,    since    their   mort- 
gages   require   a   private 
financial   commitment,    can 
anchor    a  HUD   Action  Grant 
Award ,    which   could  be    used    to 
finance    improvements    to    the 
housing  of  existing   resi- 
dents.     An   MHMFA  mortgage 
commitment    to   Sav-Mor   of  be- 
tween  $3   and   $5  million   could 
be    used    to  win   approval   of   $1 
to   $2  million    in   UDAG  funds. 
These    funds   could    then  be 
used    to    fund   a    full    array  of 
neighborhood  housing   pro- 
grams,   from  20%    to   50%   re- 
bates  or    cash   advances    for 
rehabilitation   costs,    to   a 
homes teading   program    for    the 


complete    rebuilding  of  aban- 
doned  and   derelict  structures 
for    resale    through    non-profit 
sponsors. 

MHMFA   is   now   awaiting  ac- 
tion by   the   state   legislature 
for   expanded   authorization    to 
finance   mortgages.      Favorable 
action    is    expected    this    fall. 

Four    steps   must  now  be 
taken   to  get   this   new  program 
off    the    ground: 

•Approval   by  MHMFA  of   the 
Sav-Mor  Neighborhood  Preserv- 
ation  Area    application. 
Approval  by   the   state   legis- 
lature of  either   MHMFA's 
funding   authorization   request 
or    the  City's    request   to   es- 
tablish  its   own   counterpart 
agency. 

•Commitment  by  area   banks    to 
join  with  MHMFA  or    a  City 
agency   in   this    targeted  hous- 
ing mortgage   program   for 
Sav-Mor . 

•And,    preparation   of  a   new 
UDAG  application  by   the  City, 
in   conjunction  with    the  Blue 
Hill  Avenue  Commission. 
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New  Single-Family 
Home  Construction 

14 


Vacant  lots  are  scars  on  a 
neighborhood  —  signs  of  past 
defeats.  And  too  frequently 
they  become  overgrown  with 
weeds  or  strewn  with  rubbish 
and  broken  glass.  But  they 
can  be  turned  into  oppor- 
tunities, and  eventually 
neighborhood  assets,  if  a 
fundamental  decision  is  made 
to  view  them  as  such  and  to 
act  accordingly. 

Throughout  the  neighbor- 
hoods straddling  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  are  literally  hundreds 
of  vacant  lots,  already  zoned 
for  housing  with  all  utilities  in 
place.  The  City  of  Boston 
owns  dozens  outright . . .  The 
City  should  transfer  these 
vacant  parcels  to  private 
homebuilders  at  no  or  nomi- 
nal cost,  if  the  homebuilder 
could  demonstrate  firm 
intentions  of  constructing 
single-family  housing . . . 
HUD'S  Area  Office  has 
already  committed  itself  to 
working  with  the  City  on  this 
innovative  program  to  pro- 
mote single-family  housing 
construction  in  these  neigh- 
borhoods. Discussions  have 
been  held  with  several  hous- 
ing developers. 


If    the   Blue    Hill   Avenue 
Corridor    has    a   tremendous    re- 
source   in  existing  housing 
available    for    rehabilitation, 
then    the  hundreds  of  vacant 
lots,   many  of  which    are   con- 
tiguous,   constitute  both   a 
problem  and  an   opportunity. 
The   only   good    thing    that   can 
be   said   about  a   vacant   lot    is 
that    it    is   better    than   a 
derelict,    fire-damaged,    va- 
cant house.      Vacant   lots    are 
scars   on    a   neighborhood — signs 
of   past   defeats.      And    too 
frequently   they  become    over- 
grown with  weeds   or   strewn 
with    rubbish    and  broken   glass. 

But    they   can  be    turned    into 
opportunities,    and  eventually 
neighborhood   assets,    if   a 
fundamental   decision    is   made 
to  view    them   as   such    and    to 
act   accordingly.      This    is    the 
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challenge  before    city  agen- 
cies,   neighborhood   groups, 
and    the    private   homebuilding 
industry. 

Every  year    in  Massachusetts 
only  half   as   many  houses    are 
built  as    are   needed,   accord- 
ing   to    the   state's    Department 
of   Community   Affairs   and   the 
Massachusetts  Homebuilders 
Association.      Complaints    are 
directed   at    "no-growth"  atti- 
tudes   in   many  communities, 
time    delays,    exorbitant   land 
costs,    and  expensive   site    de- 
velopment  costs. 

Throughout   the   neighbor- 
hoods  straddling    Blue    Hill 
Avenue   are   literally  hundreds 
of  vacant   lots,    already  zoned 
for    housing  with    all    utili- 
ties   in   place.      The  City  of 
Boston   owns   dozens   outright. 
Meanwhile,    HUD  every  year    re- 
allocates   Section   235    funds 
for    guaranteed,    subsidized 
home    mortgages   out  of  Mass- 
achusetts   to  other    parts   of 
the   country  because    they  are 
not    fully   used  here. 

What   is   needed    is   a  stra- 
tegy   to   combine    pent-up  hous- 
ing demand  with   HUD's    235 
home   mortgage    program   to 
launch    a   novel    single-family 
homebuilding    industry  within 
the  Blue  Hill   Avenue  Corridor. 

The   strategy   should   consist 
of   the    following. 

The  City  must   commit    itself 
to   a   policy  of   redeveloping 
the  vacant   parcels   within    the 
neighborhoods    adjacent   to 
Blue    Hill   Avenue    for    single- 
family,   owner-occupied   hous- 
ing. 

Starting  with    the   vacant 
parcels    that   are  now   owned   by 
the  City,    a    joint   public- 
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private    program   could  be 
started  whereby   the  City 
would    transfer    these  vacant 
parcels    to   private   home- 
builders   at  no   or    nominal 
cost,    if   the  homebuilder 
could   demonstrate    firm    inten- 
tions  of  constructing  single- 
family  housing.      For    owner- 
occupants,    the  City  would 
also  agree    to   provide   basic 
public    improvements   on    side- 
walks   and   streets,    if  neces- 
sary,   through    its   Community 
Development   Block  Grant   pro- 
gram. 

hud's   Area   Office   has    al- 
ready  committed    itself    to 
working  with    the  City  on    this 
innovative    program    to   promote 
single-family  housing  con- 
struction   in    these   neighbor- 
hoods.     Discussions   have  been 
held  with   several   housing   de- 
velopers.     From   those   unfa- 
miliar  with   Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods,   astonishment  was 
expressed  at    the   number   of 
available   ready-to-build   lots. 

But   two   concerns  have   been 
raised.      First,    some   develop- 
ers expressed   doubts   about  a 
Homebuilding   program  where 
market   demand  was   not   cer- 


tain.     Without   an    adequate 
number   of  buyers    to    take    the 
HUD    235   mortgages,    the   devel- 
oper   could  be    left   owning  a 
new,    but  vacant  house,   which 
would  be    financially   disas- 
trous . 

Developers  who  have  worked 
in    these   neighborhoods    did 
not  share   these   concerns. 
They   argue    that    there   are 
more   than   enough   potential 
buyers  with    incomes    to   cover 
all   carrying  costs,   but 
simply  not   enough    decent 
housing  opportunities. 

The  best  way   to   determine 
the   strength   of   this   poten- 
tial  market   demand    is    for    the 
City  and   HUD   to    inaugurate 
this   program,    and    in   accord 
with    normal   HUD  procedures, 
simply   prequalify   potential 
buyers   before  a  developer 
starts   construction   on   a 
single    unit.      This    should 
eliminate    the   concerns   about 
there   being  adequate    market 
demand . 

And   second,    some    developers 
were   not   sure    that   a   single- 
family,    three   bedroom  unit 
could   be   built    today  within 
HUD's    cost  guidelines    of  no 


more    than  $45,600    for    total 
appraised  value   and   $38,000 
for   a    total   HUD  guaranteed 
mortgage . 

Several   measures   can    be 
taken    to   allow    these   units    to 
fall    comfortably  within    these 
guidelines.      The   cost  of   land 
and   the    installation   of 
utilities    can  be   kept    to   a 
minimum.      Unlike   suburban 
subdivisions   where   a  housing 
developer    is    expected    to 
build   roads,    sidewalks,    and 
streetlights,    these   public 
necessities   are   already   in 
place   and   typically  are    in 
good   condition.      These 
costs — land,    utilities,    and 
streets — are   estimated    to 
amount   to   $15,000   per    unit    in 
the   average   subdivision. 

Further   cost  savings   can   be 
achieved  by  constructing  du- 
plexes,   triplexes,    or    town- 
house   rows,    thus   reducing 
construction   costs    and  en- 
hancing  energy  efficiency 
within    the   units. 

And    finally,    HUD  has   ex- 
pressed  a  willingness    to   con- 
sider   creative   uses  of    Sec- 
tion  8    rent  subsidies    to   de- 
velopers  as   a   part  of   an 
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Opportunities  for  Section  235  housing 
construction:  Stanwood  Street 


•  City 
owned 


Opportunities  for  Section  2  35  housing 
construction:  Balsam/Arbutus 
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Opportunities  for  Section  235  housing  construction:  Brochford/Quincy  Streets  area 


Vacant   land 
•  City  ovmed 


overall  program  to  promote  I 
single-family  housing  con-  | 
str action    for    owner-occupants. 

In    the    Blue    Hill   Avenue 
Corridor,    there   are   243   city- 
owned  vacant   parcels,    as   well 
as    90    privately  held  vacant 
parcels   contiguous  with   or 
near    these   city-owned   lots. 
These    lots   could  become   a 
tremendous    development  oppor- 
tunity,   though    this  will    take 
time    and   this   proposed   pro- 
gram must  start  small. 

In   the  West   Cottage   Street- 
Blue    Hill  Avenue-Dudley 
Street   triangle,    for   example, 
an  exciting    program   could  be 
initiated    to    transform   the 
numerous    tracts  of  vacant 
land,    and  acres   of  unused 
streets,    into  a    three-acre 
park    and  owner-occupied    town- 
house    development.      Using    the 
235   housing   strategy   as    out- 
lined above    together   with   lo- 
cal   (CDBG)  ,    state    (SelfHelp), 
and    Federal    (HCRS)    funds    to 
construct   the  park,    this 
wasteland   could   once   again  be 
a  viable    extension   of   the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

The   Blue   Hill   Avenue   Com- 
mission has    already  begun    to 
discuss    the  open    space   com- 
ponent with    the  City   and 
Federal   officials. 

Near   Franklin   Field,    around 
Balsam  and   Arbutus    Streets   on 
lower    Blue    Hill   Avenue,    is 
another   prime    area    for    ex- 
perimenting with    this   single- 
family  housing  strategy.      In 
addition    to    the   20  City -owned 
vacant  parcels,    substantial 
public    improvements   are 
underway  nearby  and   the  new 
location    for    the   Harvard 
Street  Neighborhood   Health 
Center    is    targeted    for    this 
area . 

There   are  many  attractive 
areas    along    the   Avenue    to 
launch    this   program.      The 
City,    prospective    private   de- 
velopers,   and  HUD   should 
jointly   decide   where    to  best 
begin . 


Opportunities  for  Section  2  35  housing  construction; 
West  Cottage/Dean  and  open  space  plan 
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[nnovative  open  space  program  for  West  Cottage  Street  triangle  (Courtesy  of 
J.Sj  Forest  Service) 


Summary:  Proposed 
Housing  Assistance 
Programs  for  Blue  Hill 
Avenue 

PRESERVATION 

«    MHMFA  or    equivalent  city 

agency  buys    90%  of   a   bank's 

home   mortgage 

•  Mortgage   rate    is   currently 
8    7/8% 

•  Down   payment  can   be  as    low 
as  5% 

•  Residents  of  target  area 
have  priority  for  buying 
homes 

•  UDAG  funds    for    intensified 
neighborhood  rehabilitation 
program  can    be   leveraged   by 
banks'   mortgage   commitments. 

NEW    SINGLE -FAMILY   HOMES 
«  City  packages   contiguous 
vacant  lots 

•  City  considers    121A  Tax 
Agreement   if  necessary 

•  Developers   build 
single-family  detached   or 
attached  homes 

•  HUD's    Section   235   program 
reduces   mDrtgage    payments 

•  Downpayment   can  be   as    low 
as    3% 


Opportunities   for   Section   235   housing  construction: 
Dudley/Blue   Hill   Avenue/ West  Cottage   Street   Triangle 
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Dudley  Station  Area 


For  Roxbury,  the  Dudley  Sta- 
tion area  has  been  the  "town 
center"  for  two  centuries;  for 
most  of  this  century,  Dudley 
has  been  the  second  densest 
commercial  district  in  the 
City,  surpassed  only  by  the 
downtown. 

The  trap  to  be  avoided  is  the 
assumption  that  nothing 
exciting  can  happen  at  Dud- 
ley until  the  transit  improve- 
ments are  built. 


In  Boston    and  other    cities, 
there    is   a  new   public   em- 
phasis  on    the   comprehensive 
revitalization  of   older   com- 
mercial  districts.      Not  only 
are   such   centers    important 
sources   of   jobs,    goods,    and 
services    for    community   resi- 
dents;   centers   are    the   places 
from  which   communities   derive 
much   of  their    image   and   iden- 
tity.     For   Roxbury,    the 
Dudley   Station   area   has    been 
the    "town   center"    for    two 
centuries;    for   most  of   this 
century,    Dudley  has   been    the 
second  densest   commercial 
district    in    the  City,    sur- 
passed only  by   the  downtown. 

Urban   revitalization    in    the 
Dudley  area   began   at   the 
edges.      The   Washington  Park 
Urban   Renewal   Project   of   the 
1960 's    created   new  housing   on 
Warren   Street  and   a   complex 
of   civic  buildings   on    the 
south    side   of   Dudley   Street. 
The  Campus   High   Urban   Renewal 
Project,   west  of   the   station 
area,   has   resulted    in    the 
nearly-completed   Madison   Park 
High-Occupational   Resources 
Center    complex,    and   the   Lower 
Roxbury  Community  Corporation 
housing  described  earlier.      A 
residential   revival  of    the 
nearby   Highland   Park    neigh- 
borhood  is   underway,    through 
the   joint  efforts   of   the   Rox- 
bury  Action  Program   and    the 
Boston   Redevelopment   Author- 
ity.     North  of    the   station 
area    the  Crosstown   Street   and 
its   new    industrial   park  will 
mean   better    accessibility   and 
a  nearby  source  of  manufac- 
turing  jobs.      Only  on    the 
eastern   edge  of    the    com- 
mercial  district,   where    the 
massive   Orchard  Park    public 
housing   project   continues    to 
suffer    from   deterioration   and 
advancing  vacancies,   has    a 
real   start   yet   to  be   made. 

Our  focus  in  this  report  is 
on  the  commercial  core  of  the 
Dudley   Station   district — the 


area   defined   by   Shawmut   and 
Harrison   Avenues,    the  Cross- 
town,    and   Dudley   Street.      It 
is    true    that   the   large-scale 
revitalization  of    this   core 
area    cannot  be   completed,   or 
even    fully   planned,    until    the 
transit   replacement   service 
is    designed.      Moreover,    the 
actual    removal   of   the  El,    and 
accommodation  of    trolleys, 
cars,    and  pedestrians    in    the 
central   spine  of   Washington 
and  Warren   Streets,    are   years 
away. 

The   trap  to   be   avoided, 
however,    is    the   assumption 
that  nothing  exciting   can 
happen   at   Dudley   until    the 
transit    improvements    are 
built.      In    fact,    several   de- 
velopment opportunities   pre- 
sent   themselves   which    are   not 
physically  constrained   by 
existing    transit    facilities 
or    an    unknown    future   transit 
configuration.      Wherever   pos- 
sible,  we  have  disentangled 
these  opportunities    from    the 
transit    issue   and    identified 
them   as   more   readily  achiev- 
able  projects. 

We    find    it  helpful    to   make 
a   rough   division  of    the 
Dudley  commercial   district 
into    three   revitalization 
zones,    each   with   very  dif- 
ferent  physical   resources, 
preferred    land  uses,    and 
funding   strategies.      These 
zones    include   an    urban    re- 
newal  area   at    the  western 
edge   of   the  district,    an    op- 
portunity   for    the   reuse  of 
several   multi-story  buildings 
in    the    central   area,    and   a 
pair    of  new   construction   op- 
portunities   involving   a  new 
supermarket    in    the   northern 
sector.      The    prospects    for 
successfully  marketing   the 
private    development  oppor- 
tunities  which    these    three 
zones   represent   can   be   en- 
hanced  by  certain   additions 
to    the   existing   package  of 
financial    incentives.      We   be- 
gin with    that   proposal. 
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New  Financial  Tools 
for  Private  Investment 

15 


The  development  community 
has  not  yet  sought  to  use  121 A 
as  a  tool  for  neighborhood 
commercial  revitalization,  but 
the  City  wishes  to  encourage 
that  use  starting  now. 

Historic  preservation  can  be 
much  more  than  an  end  in 
itself.  It  can  also  be  the  means 
to  valuable  financial  assis- 
tance in  the  commercial  revi- 
talization process.  We  pro- 
pose that  a  Dudley  Station 
Area  Historic  District  be 
established. 


As    indicated    in    the  Pro- 
gress  Report  section   of    this 
document,    an    encouraging  ar- 
ray of    financial    incentive 
programs   for    the  Dudley  com- 
mercial  district  has    already 
been   assembled.      A  state- 
approved   Commercial  Area   Re- 
vitalization  District    is    in 
place.      The   Boston  Plan   com- 
mercial  UDAG  makes    available 
cash   rebates    for    up   to   25%  of 
the  costs   of   small   business 
improvements.      A   Local   Devel- 
opment  Corporation    to   admin- 
ister  Federal   Small   Business 
Loans    is   being    formed,    and 
four   experienced   Community 
Development  Corporations   al- 
ready operate    in    the    Lower 
Roxbury  area. 

We   suggest   the   integration 
of    two  additional   subsidy 
mechanisms    into    this   com- 
mercial  district  structure. 
While    these  mechanisms   are 
not  new   in   themselves,    their 
amalgamation  with    the  CARD 
program  would   create  a   power- 
ful  marketing   package    for    the 
Dudley   commercial   district  of 
which   every   potential    bus- 
iness   investor    could  be   made 
aware. 

A  121A  District.      Chapter 
121A  of    the   Massachusetts 
General    Laws    enables   a  muni- 
cipality   to   reach   a   property 
tax  stabilization   agreement 
with   a   prospective   real 
estate   developer.      Under    this 
provision,    taxes    for    the 
first   15   years   of   the  de- 
velopment's  life   are  set   in 
advance    at  a   percentage   of 
gross   project    income.      This 
arrangement  gives    the  de- 
veloper   not   only   a  quanti- 
fiable  cash    flow   savings    in 
the    early   years  of  his   pro- 
ject,   but   the   certainty    in 
advance    that    the    full   appre- 
ciation  he  generates    in    the 
value  of  his    land  will   not 
work    against  him   from   the 
outset. 

Chapter    121A  agreements 
have  had    two   principal    uses 
in   Boston:      for   downtown    com- 
mercial   development,    and    for 


housing  all   over    the  City. 
The   development  community  has 
not   yet   sought    to   use    121A  as 
a    tool    for    neighborhood   com- 
mercial  revitalization,   but 
the  City  wishes   to  encourage 
that  use   starting   now.      We 
propose    that   certain  CARD 
districts    in   particularly 
distressed   areas   be   declared 
Chapter    121A  districts   as 
well;    Dudley  would   be   one  of 
them.      Within    such   districts, 
the   BRA  would   articulate   a 
strong   predisposition    to   ap- 
prove   121A  agreements    for 
commercial    or    light    indus- 
trial   projects   which    are   de- 
monstrably  job-producing. 
Moreover,    the    121A  benefits 
could   be   enhanced   by   an    ad- 
ministrative  declaration    that 
any   tax  stabilization   agree- 
ment within   a   CARD/121A  dis- 
trict would    fix   the    tax  bill 
for    the    first    five   years   of  a 
project's    life   at   the    figure 
which   applied    to   the    land    in 
question    in    the    last  year    be- 
fore  development  began.      A 
prospective   developer   would 
thus    understand    from  his 
earliest  calculations   of  cash 
flow    that   taxes  would   be 
fixed   at  a   known    figure    for 
five   years   and  at   an   esca- 
lating but   less    than    full- 
value    figure    for    the   next    ten. 
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A   Historic  District.      The 
Dudley   Station   area    is   rich 
in   historic   significance. 
The   estate  of    the   Dudley 
family,    a   political   power    in 
the    earliest  days  of    the 
Massachusetts   Bay  Colony,   was 
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Dudley  Street  Terminal 

located    in    the   present   sta- 
tion  vicinity.      John   Eliot, 
the   legendary   founder   of   the 
First  Church   of   Roxbury,    es- 
tablished his   ministry  at    the 
Square  which    now   bears   his 
name,    just    to    the   southwest. 
The  Old   Roxbury   Burying 
Ground,    at   Washington    and 
Eustis   Streets,    holds    the   re- 
mains of    the    early   Dudleys 
and  of   Eliot  himself.      At  one 
corner   of    the   cemetery    is    the 
old  Roxbury  Fire  House,    built 
in    its   present    form   in    1856. 
The  Cunningham  and   Doggett 
Houses,    the   only   surviving 
examples   of   the   17th   century 
rural   dwellings   which   charac- 
terized   the   early  days   of   the 
village,   adjoin   the  burying 
ground.      The  City   and  a   num- 
ber  of   community   groups    are 
investigating  strategies   for 
restoring    this   cluster   of 
historic   sites    and  estab- 
lishing  a   system  of   educa- 
tional   signage   and   pedestrian 
amenities. 

A  number    of    important 
buildings    also   remain    from 
Dudley's   decades   of   intense 
commercial  expansion.      Most 
obvious    is    the   station,    an 
architectural   gem  built    in 
1900.      Surrounding    it   are 
multi-story   brick    and   stone 
buildings   which    still   define 
the   character   of    the   business 
district,    including   the    for- 
mer   Roxbury    Savings   Bank 
building   constructed    in    1825 
and   still    used   by   Unity   Bank. 
Historic   preservation   can 


be   much  more    than   an   end    in 
itself.      It   can   also  be   the 
means    to  valuable    financial 
assistance    in    the   commercial 
revitalization   process.      We 
propose    that   a   Dudley   Station 
Area   Historic   District  be   es- 
tablished.     With    the   Burying 
Ground   and    the    Fire   House   al- 
ready on    the  National   Regis- 
ter  of   Historic   Places,    and 
the   central    portion   of   the 
station   certain    to  be   listed 
as    well,    the   nucleus    for    such 
a    District    is    in  hand.      The 
economic  value    lies    in    the 
fact    that  buildings    located 
within    a  Historic  District 
can  become    eligible    for    an 
array  of   Federal    tax  write- 
offs   if    they   are   rehabili- 
tated.     These    include: 

•complete   amortization  over 
five   years  of  all   Federally 
certified   rehabilitation 
work,   or 

•a    10%    investment   tax  credit 
for    all   rehabilitation   costs 
plus   accelerated   depreciation 
on    the   entire   development. 

The  Boston   Landmarks  Com- 
mission,   the  City's   preserva- 
tion  agency,   will    initiate   an 
official  historic   survey  of 
Roxbury    in  January   1980. 
This   can   result    in    the   cre- 
ation  of  either    a  National 
Historic    District  or    a    local 
district    certified  by   the 
Secretary  of    the    Interior. 


Summary:  Financial  Incen- 
tives for  Private  Investment 
in  the  Dudley  Commercial 
District 

Under  the  Business  District 
UDAG :  " 

•  cash  rebate  of  up  to  25%  of 
facade  and  interior  renova- 
tion costs 

•  security  and  streetscape 
improvements 

•  financial  packaging  ser- 
vices of  the  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  Business  Development 
Office 

Under  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, through  the  new 
Dudley  Local  Development  Cor- 
poration: 

•  10%  of  project  cost  loaned 
by  LDC  and  remainder 
guaranteed  to  private  bank, 
or 

•  40%  of  project  cost  loaned 
by  LDC  and  SBA 

Under  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
munity Development  Finance 
Corporation,  through  an  eli- 
gible Community  Development 
Corporation: 

•  equity   contribution 

•  loan    and/or    loan   guarantee 

Under    the   CARD  designation: 

•  low-interest  mortgages 
through   sale  of   tax-exempt 
revenue   bonds,    on    single   or 
combined    projects   of   at 
least   $200,000 

•  state   mortgage   guarantee 
for    rehabilitation   of  ex- 
isting building 

•  state  corporate  excise  tax 
credit  to  reduce  effective 
property    tax  burden 

•  proposed    121A  District, 
with    5-year    flat   rate   at 
outset  of   project   life 

Under    the   proposed   Historic 
District: 

•  5-year  amortization  of  re- 
habilitation  costs,    or 

•  10%    investment   tax  credit 
plus   accelerated   deprecia- 
tion. 
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New  Post  Office  and 
New  Dudley  Street 

16 


The   completion   of  urban    re- 
newal  on    the  western   edge  of 
the  Dudley   commercial    dis- 
trict has   been    frustrated    for 
years   by  uncertainty   as    to 
the    future  of    the   Roxbury 
Post  Office,    an    important 
generator   of   commercial   acti- 
vity  currently  located   on 
Roxbury   Street.      Directly  at 
stake    is    the    timely  construc- 
tion of   New   Dudley   Street, 
Phase    II,    a    key   traffic    im- 
provement   for    the   area. 


and  Guild    Row.      Four    parcels 
of  new    land  will   be   created 
and   landscaped   as   part  of    the 
traffic   project.      New   Dudley 
II    is   a   $2.8   million   Urban 
Systems   project,    to   be   con- 
structed by    the   Massachusetts 
Department  of   Public  Works 
with   70%    Federal    assistance. 
Final   design   of   the   project 
is    50%   complete,    and   property 
acquisition   could   begin   with- 
in  a   year. 


A  new  Post  Office  here  would 
not  stand  alone;  it  would 
anchor  an  exciting  land  use 
plan  which  the  BRA  and  the 
community  have  produced 
together. 

Two  Federal  agencies  have 
the  opportunity  to  serve  both 
their  own  needs  and  those  of 
the  Dudley  business  district 
in  a  creative,  economically 
sensible  fashion.  They 
should  agree  to  do  so. 


Completion  of  New  Dudley  II:  traffic  improvements,  public  amenities, 

and  development  opportunities    (Prepared  by  Curtis   Davis) 


New   Dudley   Street    is    a 
four-lane   arterial   connector 
between    the   Southwest  Cor- 
ridor   and   Dudley    Station,    de- 
signed   to    facilitate    the    flow 
of  bus    traffic  between   Dudley 
and   the   new  Campus   High   com- 
plex  and    to   provide    the    prin- 
cipal   access    to   Dudley   from 
the   south    and  west.      Phase    I, 
the  western   half  of   the   pro- 
ject,  was  opened    in    1973. 
Phase    II   will    complete    the 
roadway    into   Dudley.      At    its 
eastern   terminus,    it  will 
totally   reconfigure    the    in- 
tersections  of  what    is    now 
Roxbury   Street  with  Washing- 
ton  Street,    Shawmut  Avenue, 


The   snag    involves   one  of 
the   properties    to  be   acquired, 
the  Post  Office,   which    lies 
directly    in    the    path  of    the 
new   street.      The  City  and    the 
community   consider    it   essen- 
tial   that   the    facility  be   re- 
located at   Dudley.      The   only 
available   site    for    new   con- 
struction,   which    the  Post   Of- 
fice   itself  strongly  prefers, 
is   right  across    the   street,    a 
six-acre   lot  at   the   corner    of 
Roxbury   and    Shawmut  which    is 
the   last  remaining  develop- 
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ment  parcel  in  the  Campus 
High  Renewal  Project.   A  new 
Post  Office  here  would  not 
stand  alone;  it  would  anchor 
an  exciting  land  use  plan 
which  the  BRA  and  the  commun- 
ity have  produced  together. 

The  City  will  not  begin 
construction  of  New  Dudley  II 
and  displace  the  Post  Office 
until  that  agency  has  commit- 
ted itself  to  relocate  on  the 
proposed  new  site.   The  Post 
Office  has,  in  turn,  refrained 
from  any  such  commitment  un- 
til the  City  can  demonstrate 
that  New  Dudley  II  is  ap- 
proaching design  completion 
and  that  a  comprehensive  land 
use  plan  for  the  Roxbury- 
Shawmut  site  is  in  hand. 
This  is  now  the  case. 

•Lower  Roxbury  Community  Cor- 
poration recently  obtained 
the  necessary  Federal  rent 
subsidy  commitment  to  insure 
its  use  of  two  of  the  six 
acres  for  family  townhouses. 

•The  School  Department  has  of- 
ficially surrendered  its  de- 
signation to  build  an  elemen- 
tary facility  on  the  rest  of 
the  site. 

•The  City  has  decided  against 
attempting  to  locate  a  super- 
market or  other  major  retail 
facility  on  the  site. 

•The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration has  indicated  a  seri- 
ous interest  in  locating  a 
new  Social  Security  office  on 
the  southeast  portion  of  the 
site.   This  facility  would  be 
an  ideal  neighbor  for  the 
Post  Office. 


There  is  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  be  pursued.   The 
Greater  Roxbury  Development 
Corporation,  an  experienced 
CDC  based  at  Dudley,  is  in- 
terested in  acting  as  devel- 
oper for  the  Post  Office  and 
Social  Security,  an  arrange- 
ment which  government  agen- 
cies often  resist.   The 
potential  benefits  to  the 
community,  however,  are  im- 
portant, since  the  arrange- 
ment would  add  momentum  and 
viability  to  the  CDC  move- 
ment.  A  CDC,  moreover,  could 
use  both  tax-free  revenue 
bond  mortgage  financing  under 
the  CARD  program,  and  loan  or 
equity  assistance  from  the 
Massachusetts  Community  De- 
velopment Finance  Corpora- 
tion, to  lower  the  costs  of 
development  and  hence  of 
agency  rental  costs. 

The  City's  interest  in  the 
Post  Office  and  Social  Se- 
curity is  very  much  in  line 
with  the  urban  policies  of 
the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, which  have  recognized 
the  special  role  which  the 
retention  or  introduction  of 
government  offices  can  play 
in  revitalizing  a  business 
district.   In  this  case,  two 
Federal  agencies  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  both  their 
own  needs  and  those  of  the 
Dudley  business  district  in  a 
creative,  economically  sen- 
sible fashion.   They  should 
agree  to  do  so.   Their  par- 
ticipation could  set  a  fruit- 
ful precedence  for  further 
government  tenancies  as 
Dudley  undertakes  an  am- 
bitious program  of  building 
reuse. 
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:New  Development 
in  Old  Buildings 

V 


The  most   troublesome   pro- 
perty vacancies    in    the   Dudley 
district   are    those  which 
haunt    its    familiar    stock   of 
multistory  commercial   build- 
ings   in   and   around    the   sta- 
tion  block.      Recent  marketing 
analyses    suggest   that   if  eco- 
nomic  revival    continues    to 
gather   momentum    in   Lower    Rox- 
bury,    an    increased   demand    for 
retail    and  office   space    is 
likely   to   generate   reuse   op- 
portunities   for    these   struc- 
tures . 

Marketing   and    implementa- 
tion will  have    to  occur    in   at 
least   two   phases.      The  most 
dramatic   reuse  opportunity 
involves    the   station    itself 
and    the   buildings    to  which    it 
is   physically   linked — the 
four-story  Waterman  Building, 
and   the   four-,    five-,    and 
seven-story   Ferdinand's   de- 
partment store   complex. 
There    is    little  question    that 
once    the  Orange    Line   has    been 
removed   and  new   surface    tran- 
sit   installed,    this   central 
block   will   present   an  extra- 
ordinarily attractive   site 
for    a  variety  of  adaptive   re- 
uses.     While   awaiting   a    firm 
schedule    for    the    transit  re- 
placement  project,    these 


buildings    should   be   secured 
and   under    no   circumstances 
should    any  of    them  be   de- 
molished . 

The   Dudley   Street 
Buildings.      The    earlier    reuse 
opportunities — those   not  di- 
rectly   tied    to    the    transit 
project — are    found   in   at 
least    three  other    buildings: 
the   largely  vacant,    six-story 
Bartlett   Building,    at    the 
corner    of  Dudley  and  Wash- 
ington  Streets;    the    three- 
story   former    Knights   of 
Columbus   Building  at   Warren 
and  Dudley,    vacant  on   both 
upper    floors;    and    the    land- 
mark Grey   Block. 
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The  Grey  Block,  at  Dudley  and  Warren 


The  most  troublesome  prop- 
erty vacancies  in  the  Dudley 
district  are  those  which  haunt 
its  familiar  stock  of  multi- 
story commercial  buildings  in 
and  around  the  station  block. 
But  if  economic  revival  con- 
tinues to  gather  momen- 
tum in  Lower  Roxbury,  an 
increased  demand  for  retail 
and  office  space  is  likely  to 
generate  reuse  opportunities 
for  these  structures. 

Parking  will  be  a  critical  need 
in  this  entire  central  building 
reuse  zone  . . .  We  propose 
that  the  City,  as  an  early- 
action  component  of  a  build- 
ing reuse  strategy  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  Dudley  district, 
acquire  two  parcels  and  con- 
vert them  to  paved  parking 
lots. 


The  Grey  Block  and  Dudley  Street  from  Warren  (Prepared  by  Equity  Design) 
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(Prepared  by  Equity   Design) 

Revitalization  opportunities  at  Dudley 

I     I  Public  Action 
Private  Action 
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Building   improvements   on   Itoxbury 
Street 

This    last  building,    the 
most  architecturally    interes- 
ting  commercial   structure    in 
the   district,   was    built    in 
1878   as    the   Hotel    Dartmouth. 
It  has    been   owned   by   the  U.S. 
Department  of   Housing    and   Ur- 
ban   Development   since    an    at- 
tempt   to   convert    it    to 
housing  collapsed   several 
years   ago.      The   Dudley   Ter- 
minal Merchants   Association 
and    the   Greater    Roxbury   De- 
velopment  Corporation,    in   as- 
sociation with    the  City's 
Dudley   consultants,    have   be- 
gun   to  explore   model   market- 
ing strategies   for    this 
building,    which  has   one 
strong   retail    business    at 
street   level    and    is   vacant 
above.      Each   of    its    four 
floors   contains   8,800    square 
feet  of  space,    and   a   hypo- 
thetical  reuse   scheme    in- 
cludes   strengthened   retail 
activity  on    the   street    floor, 
two   floors  of  office   space, 
and  warehouse   or    artist    loft 
space   on    the    top   floor . 

As    the   accompanying  box 
shows,    the   total    rehabilita- 
tion  costs,    the   resultant   an- 
nual   carrying   costs,    and   the 
square    foot   rental   costs 
which   must  be   charged    to 
tenants   are   reduced   dramati- 
cally   if   the   package   of    fi- 
nancial   incentives    described 
earlier    is    applied.      CARD 


The  Bartlett  Building,  a  prime  reuse 
opportunity 
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financial  Incentives  for  Reuse  of  Grey  Block 

Building   contains    four 

stories  of   8,800    square    feet   each. 

Hypothetical    Rehabilitation   Plan    (excluding  acquisition 

costs) : 

First   Floor           Retail 

8,800    SF  at   $25/SF   =                    $220,000 

Second,    Third 

Floors                      Offices 

17,600   SF  at   $30/SF   =                       528,000 

Fourth    Floor        Loft 

8,800   SF  at   320/SF    =                       176,000 

TOTAL   REHAB    QOSTS 


$924,000 


GROSS    BREAK -EVEN    RENTAL    COSTS    IF    CONVENTIONALLY   FINANCED: 


Loft 


Office 


Retail 


Rehab   costs: 

$2.90/SF 

3 

4.  30 

$3.65 

'Taxes: 

2.10 

3.20 

2.60 

Operating  Expenses: 

1.60 

2.50 

.15 

Vacancy   Factor: 

.35 

.50 

.30 

TOTAL: 

$6.95 

$10.50 

$6.70 

Assuming   capitalization   rate  of    14.6%   per    annum    (debt   con- 
stant of  13.6%  plus    1%) 

IF    ASSISTED  BY    CARD   REVENUE  BOND   FINANCING,    121A    TAX  AGREE- 
MENT AT    30%    OF   RENT,    AND   $200,000    IN   STATE/CDC   EQUITY    PAR- 
TICIPATION: 


Loft 

91 

if  ice 

Retail 

Rehab   costs: 

$1.30/SF 

3 

2.40 

$1.9  0 

Taxes : 

.40 

.75 

.60 

Operating    Expenses: 

1.60 

2.50 

.15 

Vacancy    Factor: 

.20 

.30 

.15 

TOTAL: 

33.50 

3 

5.95 

32.80 

mortgage  bonding,   a   121A  of 
the   conventional   variety,    and 
state   equity   participation 
through    a  CDC  partnership  can 
combine   to  cut   the  hypothe- 
tical   rent  levels    by  as   much 
as   one-half,    depending  on    the 
use. 

If    the   121A  were  modified 
as   we  have    proposed    to    fur- 
ther  depress   property   taxes 
for    the    first    five   years,    and 
rehabilitation   costs   were 
written   down  by  virtue  of    the 
building's    inclusion    in   a 
certified    Historic   District, 
the   total   subsidy  would   run 
deeper    still.      The   market- 
ability of   the  development   to 
potential    tenants  would   be 
maximized,    the  majority  of 
the    total   subsidy  would   be 
extracted    from   the    Internal 
Revenue   Service,    and    the   pro- 
ject would   begin   paying   sig- 
nificant  tax  revenues   to   the 
City    in    its    sixth   year.      A 
similar   and   perhaps   related 


Congestion,  shadow,  and  noise  will  be 
relieved  when  the  El  is  replaced  by 
surface  transit. 


Assuming  capitalization   rate   of   11%  per    annum    (10%  debt  con- 
stant   plus   1%) 
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The  former  K  of  C  building,  at  Dudley 
and  Warren 


marketing  approach  can  be  at- 
tempted for  the  K  of  C  build- 
ing, across  Warren  Street. 

The  huge  Bartlett  Building 
will  be  surrounded  by  a  new 
pedestrian  plaza,  paved  in 
brick  and  granite  and  lined 
with  trees,  when  the  New  Dud- 
ley II  project  is  completed. 
The  size,  location,  and 
planned  amenities  of  the 
Bartlett  Building  and  the 
nearby  construction  of  the 
new  Post  Office  and  Social 
Security  facilities  will  make 
this  a  particularly  appealing 
commercial  reuse  opportunity 
in  the  mid-term  future.   The 
building  is  also  large  enough 
for  housing  on  the  upper 
floors  to  be  worthy  of  con- 
sideration; the  Dillaway 
School  conversion  to  elderly 
housing  is  virtually  next 
door . 

The  Station  Block.   While 
all  of  this  is  going  on,  the 
marketing  prospects  for  the 
station  block  itself  can  be 
slowly  and  carefully  assessed, 
The  Ferdinand's  and  Waterman 
buildings  contain  well  over 
150,000  square  feet  of  space, 
joined  at  two  levels  to  the 
station.   The  Southwest  Cor- 
ridor project  will  demolish 
the  surviving  satellite  por- 
tions of  the  station — the 
Washington  Street  aerial 
platform,  the  foot  bridges, 
the  abandoned  trolley  ramps — 
and  leave  the  central  train 
and  bus  facility,  which  will 
be  listed  on  the  National 
Register  by  that  time.   Most 


Shopping  arcade  in  historic  Dudley  Station  (Courtesy  of  Sandra  Swaile) 


developed  in  the  adjoining 
buildings. 

These  buildings  contain 
enough  space,  and  their  rede- 
velopment is  far  enough  away, 
that  the  exploration  of  new 
uses  can  look  in  many  direc- 
tions.  With  the  noisy  El  re- 
placed by  first  rate  surface 
transit,  with  Washington  and 
Warren  Streets  beautified, 
with  regional  automobile  and 
bus  access  in  place  via  the 
Cross  town  Street  and  New  Dud- 
ley, and  with  rehabilitation 
successfully  demonstrated  in 
the  Grey  Block  or  other 
buildings,  it  may  be  quite 
reasonable  for  the  City  and 
the  Roxbury  development  com- 
munity to  pursue  a  major  de- 
partment or  discount  store,  £ 
large  corporate  office  head- 
quarters, and  housing  for  the 
buildings  which  adjoin  the 
station. 


thinking  about  the  future  of 
the  station  envisions  trolley 
loading  on  the  ground,  perhaps 
on  an  auto-free  segment  of 
Warren  Street  adjoining  the 
structure,  bus  loading  in  the 
elevated  loop  and  on  the 
ground  floor  below,  and  open 
space  in  the  present  black- 
topped  loading  area  adjoining 
Washington  and  Ziegler 
Streets.   This  would  leave 
the  main  elevated  train  wait- 
ing area  free  for  reuse  as  a 
commercial  arcade,  featuring 
restaurants  and  other  people- 
oriented  activities  and  link- 
ing the  transit  elements  to 
the  more  i  itense  reuses  to  be 
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'erdinand's  and  Warren  Street  from  Washington  Street  (Prepared  by 
]quity  Design) 


Parking.      Parking  will    be   a 
critical   need    in    this   entire 
antral   building   reuse    zone. 
There    is   at   present  but   a 
single    improved   off-street 
parking    lot    in    the   entire 
Dudley  business   district,    the 
55-space  City    facility  at 
Juggles   and   Shawmut.      The 
Dudley  merchants   cite   a 
;hronic   short   term  need    for 
Tiore   surface  off-street   park- 
ing,   and   the  best   places    to 
provide    it   are    two  vacant 
parcels   which    are   accessible 
Doth    from   the   central   spine 
Df  Washington   and  Warren 
Streets    and    from    the    "back 
3oor",    Shawmut  or   Harrison 
Avenue.      One    parcel    is    to    the 
tfest  of   the   station    block,    at 
/fashington,    Vernon,    and    Shaw- 
nut;    the  other    to    the   east, 
at   Taber,    Ziegler,    and   Har- 
rison.     Paving   and   landscap- 
ing of    the    former   parcel,    in 
particular,   would   also  be   an 
aesthetic    improvement   on   a 
Aain   Street  with    too   many 


"holes."      These    two   lots 
would   add   approximately  120 
new  parking   spaces    to    the 
central    zone  of   the   district, 
enough    to  accommodate    any 
early  building   reuse   which 
might  occur.      The   parcels 
would  also  be   effectively 
land-banked    in    the   event    that 
a   development  proposal    for 
the   station   block   requires 
the   construction   of  decked 
parking  nearby.      We   propose 
that   the  City,    as    an    early 
action   component  of   a  build- 
ing  reuse   strategy,    acquire 
these    two   parcels    and   convert 
them   to   paved   parking   lots. 

Funding.      The   core    funding 
strategy   for    large-scale 
building   reuse   at   Dudley    is 
the   package   of    financial    in- 
centives   developed    in    this 
report  and    illustrated    in    the 
discussion  of    the   Grey   Block. 


The  main  Ferdinand's  Building,  key  to 
reusing  the  station  block 
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Dudley  in  the  Future:  historic  buildings 
reused,  new  development  north  of 
Ferdinand's,  new  pedestrian  and  transit 
improvements 

1  Parcels  10/lOX  commercial 
development 

2  Burying  Ground  historic 
site  restoration 

3  Berger  Instrument  Factory 
housing 

4  Blair  Block  commercial 
development 

5  Pedestrian  ways  from 
Shawmut  and  Harrison 
Avenues  to  Washington 
Street 

6  Off-street  parking  lots 

7  Station  Block/Ferdinand's 
mixed  reuse 

8  Grey  Block,  K  of  C 
building  reuse 

9  New  Dudley  Street 
pedestrian  plazas 

10  Post  Office  and  Social 
Security  site 

11  Bartlett  Building  reuse 


(Prepared  by  Equity  Design) 
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:istoric  Dudley  Station 

The   creation   of   the   pro- 
posed off-street   parking    lots 
:an    best  be    financed   by   tak- 
.ng   advantage   of   pending 
egislation   which   would  make 
iO%   state   reimbursement 
ivailable    for    land   assembly 
ind   construction   of   municipal 
)ffstreet   parking    in  CARD 


districts.      The    20%   City 
match   can    be   drawn    from  Block 
Grant   or  Capital   Budget    funds. 

Redevelopment  of   the   sta- 
tion  block   will    undoubtedly 
require  a   more   direct   public 
subsidy.      In   addition    to    the 
fundamental   benefits   which    a 
developer   would   reap    from    the 
transit   replacement  project, 
two    funding   sources  would  be 
obvious    candidates    for    inclu- 
sion   in    the    development   pro- 
file: 


•UMTA's   Urban    Initiatives   pro- 
gram,   under   which   special 
features   can    be   built    into   a 
public    transit   project    to    fa- 
cilitate   joint  private    de- 
velopment. 

•hud's   Urban    Development  Ac- 
tion Grant   program    (UDAG) , 
the  principal    Federal   program 
for    leveraging   private    in- 
vestment   in   older    urban 
areas.      A  UDAG  grant    to    the 
City   could   be   used    for    struc- 
tured  parking,    building   ac- 
quisition,   or    even    a   loan, 
via   a   CDC,    to    the    developer 
to   defray  specific   costs    as- 
sociated with    the   choice  of 
an    inner-city   site. 


-&f^f^r  ^ack  ^jrnttf 


i/u//A>  r/6s  an   snc/  oC 
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New  Commercial 
Construction: 
A  Supermarket? 

18 


Both  Parcel  10  and  the  Blair's 
block  are  within  the  Dudley 
CARD  boundaries,  and  a 
supermarket  in  either  loca- 
tion could  expect  to  take 
advantage  of  both  low- 
interest  mortgage  financing 
through  a  revenue  bond  sale 
and  a  121 A  tax  stabilization 
agreement  with  the  City . . . 
Furthermore,  if  a  CDC  were 
involved,  the  state  could  pro- 
vide low-interest  financing 
and  equity  funds  for  a  portion 
of  the  project. 

Indeed,  the  ultimate  health  of 
the  Dudley  commercial  dis- 
trict would  seem  to  require 
that  new  construction  even- 
tually occur  on  both  sites. 
Whichever  location  can  first 
attract  a  genuine,  financially 
viable  supermarket  proposal 
should  be  supported. 


It    is   widely  believed    in 
Boston's   neighborhoods    that   a 
full    sized,    high   volume 
supermarket    is   of   unequalled 
value   as    an    anchor    for    com- 
mercial  district  revitaliza- 
tion.      Dudley    is    no   exception 
to    this    line  of    thinking.      A 
recent  market   analysis    shows 
that    the   majority  of   shoppers 
from  Lower    Roxbury   leave   that 
area    to  buy    their   groceries; 
that  decision,    of  course,    is 
reflected    in   business   denied 
to   other    retail    enterprises 
at   Dudley. 

There    is    but  a   single 
supermarket    in   Lower    Roxbury 
-Blair's    Foodland,    a    60-year- 
old    fixture   on    the   east  side 
of  Washington   Street,    just 
north   of    the   station   block. 
While   Blair's   has    undergone 
piecemeal   renovations 
throughout    its   existence,    it 
is   recognized   by  both    the 
community   and    the   store 
ownership   that   size,    space, 
configuration,    parking,   and 
security   limitations   make    it 
most  unlikely   that   a   modern 
supermarket  can  be   created    in 
the  existing   structure. 

A  new   supermarket  at    Dudley 
would   be   central    to   a   number 
of  residential   concentrations: 
Orchard   Park,    LRCC   housing. 
Highland   Park,    the   apartment 
complexes    on   Warren   Street, 
and    the    southern   portion  of 
the  South   End.      With   New   Dud- 
ley   II    and    the  Cross  town 
Street    in   place,    Dudley  will 
also  become   conveniently  ac- 
cessible   to  Mission   Hill    and 
the   Bromley-Heath   section   of 
Jamaica   Plain. 

As    indicated   earlier    in 
this    report,    the  City  has    de- 
cided  not    to   pursue   a   super- 
market at    the   corner    of   Shaw- 
mut  Avenue   and    Roxbury   Street, 
the   site    now    intended    for    the 
Post   Office    and    Social    Secur- 
ity buildings.      This    decision 
leaves    two  sites    for   new 
supermarket   construction: 


( 
•Parcels    10/lOX,    a  vacant   lot 

on    the   northern   end  of   the 
commercial   district  at    the 
intersection   of  Washington 
Street   and    the  Crosstown 
Street. 

•The   block    containing   the 
present   Blair's   building. 

These    two   sites   present  an 
interesting   array  of   pro's 
and   con's.      Parcels    10/lOX,    a 
rectangular    lot  of   approxi- 
mately  80,000    square    feet,    is 
owned   by    the   Massachusetts 
Department  of   Public  Works, 
which   acquired    it  when    the 
Inner    Belt  was    still   planned. 
The   site    is    directly  access- 
ible   from   the  Crosstown   Stree* 
and    from  a    future   Washington 
Street    trolley  stop.      The 
parcel    faces    the    LRCC  housing" 
complex  on    the  west  and  abuts 
the   Berger   Instrument   Factory 
housing   conversion    site   on 
the   south.      The   parcel    is   jus 
large   enough    to   accommodate    a 
30,000    square    foot   supermarke 
and   a   parking    lot    for    approx- 
imately  130   cars.      The   DPW   is 
willing   to   sell    the    land 
either    to    the  City,    for    sub- 
sequent  sale    to   a  developer, 
or    to  a   specific   developer 
with    the  City   acting   as    a 
pass-through   agent.      Acquisi- 
tion  costs    are   estimated   at 
$160,000    and   a    four-story 
brick    building   at   the   corner 
would  have    to  be    demolished 
at  an    estimated   cost  of 
$140,000. 

The   Blair's    block,    bounded 
by  Washington,    Harrison, 
Eustis,    and   Palmer,    is   of   in- 
terest because    the    great 
majority  of   the   land    is    under 
the   single   control   of    the 
Blair's   ownership.      So  much 
of    the   block    is   vacant    that   a 
new    supermaket   could   probably 
be   built  while    the   present 
store   continued    to   operate; 
after    the   business   moved    into 
the   new   building,    the  old  one 
could  be   demolished,    or   con- 
verted   to   smaller    scale   com- 
mercial   uses.      Parking   could 
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•roposed  supermarket  on  Parcel  10    (Prepared  by   Curtis   Davis) 


oe   provided   on    reconfigured 
Dack    lots   or,    in   a   more   elab- 
Drate    development   scheme,    in 

structured   deck    or   on    the 
roof. 

Both    sites    are  within    the 
Dudley  CARD  boundaries,    and   a 
supermarket    in   either    loca- 
tion  could  expect    to    take   ad- 
N^antage   of  both    low-interest 
revenue   bond    financing   and   a 
121A  tax  stabilization   agree- 
ment with    the  City.      Further- 
more,   if   the   supermarket 
operator   were  willing   to 
enter    a  partnership  with    a 
local  Community   Development 
Corporation — or    if   the  CDC 
ifiere    the    developer    and   leased 
the    facility    to    the  opera- 
tor— the   Massachusetts  Com- 
munity Development   Finance 
Corporation   could   provide 
low-interest   financing   and 
equity    funds    for   a   portion  of 
the   project. 


The  question,    of   course,    is 
which   site    is   more   appropri- 
ate   for    a   supermarket.      In 
turn,    this    dissolves    into    two 
or   more   specific  questions: 

•Which   site  will   work   better 
from   the   standpoint  of  a 
prospective  operator? 

•Which    site   would   do   more    for 
the   overall   revitalization  of 
the  Dudley   comercial   district? 

For    the   business   district, 
the  better    site   may  well   be 
the   Blair's   block.       It    is 
more   central    to    the   retail 
core — Woolworth's,    Robell's, 
and   several   other    viable   ex- 
isting  retailers   are    its    im- 
mediate   neighbors,    and   the 
mixed-use   complex   which   can 
someday  occupy    the   Ferdi- 
nand '  s-s  tat  ion   complex    is 
closeby. 

On    the  other    hand,    there    is 
little   doubt   that  a   super- 
market operator   would    find 
Parcels    10/lOX  more  attrac- 
tive,   at   least    in    the   short 
run.      Access   and  site   prepar- 
ation  are   easier    at    this 
site,    and    the   location    is 


Blair's  Foodland 

both   more  open    and  more   cen- 
tral   to    the   projected   market- 
ing area. 

In   all    likelihood   either 
site   can   contribute    to    the 
future   commercial    revitaliza- 
tion of    the   district.      The 
Washington   Street  of   the    fu- 
ture will  be  a  mall-like 
throughfare,    free   of   the 
overhead   El,    inviting    to 
pedestrians,    and   served   by 
trolleys.      While   a   super- 
market at   the  Blair's    site 
would   reinforce   central   re- 
tail  concentration,    the   same 
facility  on  Parcels    10/lOX 
would   create    in   effect    twin 
anchors,    a   short   distance 
apart  on   foot  or    by  trolley. 
With   the   supermarket   as    the 
northern  anchor    and   an    at- 
tractive  historic   presenta- 
tion  of   the  Burying   Ground 
complex  across    the   street, 
the    "soft"   commercial   blocks 
just   south  of   Parcels    10/lOX 
could   be   brought  back    to   a 
more   productive    life.      So, 
for   that  matter,   could   the 
soft   portions  of    the   Blair's 
block    itself. 
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In   short,    it  makes    sense    to 
explore  both   possibilities. 
Indeed,    the   ultimate   health 
of    the   Dudley   commercial   dis- 
trict would   seem   to   require 
that  new  construction   even- 
tually occur   on   both   sites. 
Whichever    location   can   first 
attract   a   genuine,    financial- 
ly viable    supermarket   propos- 
al   should   be   supported    through 
the    financial    incentive   mech- 
anisms  which    the  City   con- 
trols.     The  accompanying  box 
demonstrates    how    the  CARD  and 
121A  mechanisms    could   write 
down    the  development   costs 
and,    hence,    the  operator's 
occupancy   costs    and   required 
weekly   sales  volume,    on  Par- 
cels   10/lOX,    the   site    for 
which    development   costs    are 
more  easily  estimated.      As 
the   analysis   demonstrates, 
the   costs    in    this    hypotheti- 
cal  scheme   are   reduced  by 
about   40%   and   required   weekly 
sales    are   reduced    to   $167,000, 
well   within    the   range   of    full 
sized   supermarket  operations. 
If    the   land   acquisition    and 
demolition   costs   were   assumed 
by   the  City,    or    by  a  CDC   as- 
sisted  by    the   state,    the  oc- 
cupancy  cost  and   break-even 
volume    figures   could   be   re- 
duced  even    further. 


Financial  Incentives  for  a  Supermarket  on  Parcels  10/10x 

Hypothetical  Project:      30,000    square    foot   market  with    120 
parking  spaces 

Site    assembly    (assuming  approximately   $160,000 

for   acquisition  of   DPW  property   and    $140,000    for 

demolition   of  one  building)  $      300,000( 

Construction  of    Building    (assuming  330    per    square    foot)  \ 

900,000 

Construction  of   Parking    Lot   and   Miscellaneous 

Fees  50,000 


TOTAL 


$1,200,000 


IF    CON  VraJT  ION  ALLY   FINANCED: 

Development   costs    =  342/SF  at  estimated   capitalization   rate 
of    14.3%   per    annum    (13.3%   debt   constant    plus   1%) 


Tenant  occupancy   costs 


$    6.00/SF   rent 

4.3  0/SF   taxes 
$10.3  0/SF   total 


Required  weekly  sales  volume    if  occupancy   costs    are   2%  of 
sales    =  3295,000 


IF    ASSISTED   BY    CARD   REVENUE  BOND    FINANCING   AND    121A   TAX 
AGREEMENT  AT    30%    OF   RENT: 

Development   costs    =  342/SF  at  estimated   capitalization   rate 
of    10.7%    per    annum    (9.5%   debt   constant    plus    1%) 


Tenant  occupancy   costs    = 


Required  weekly  sales  volume    =   $167,000 


3    4.50/SF   rent 
1.3  0/SF   taxes 
3    5.80/SF   total 


Further    reductions   possible    through  City  assumption   of   site 
assembly   costs,    CDC    and   state    equity    participation,    and 
declaration   of  special    formula    for    first    five   years   of   121A. 
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Grove  Hall  is  a  distressed 
commercial  crossroads  occu- 
pying a  critical  location  in  the 
Blue  Hill  Avenue  Corridor. 

Grove  Hall  can  be  turned 
I  around,  but  the  change  in 
image  must  be  complete. 
I  Some  things  can  be  done 
I  sooner  rather  than  later,  and 
if  they  generate  some  credi- 
bility and  momentum,  they 
will  help. 


Grove  Hall    is    a  distressed 
commercial   crossroads  occupy- 
ing a   critical    location    in 
the   Blue    Hill   Avenue  Corri- 
dor— the    "X"    formed   by  upper 
and    lower    Blue    Hill   Avenue, 
Warren   Street,    and  Washington 
Street.      Historically  a    tran- 
sit  and   pedestrian   oriented 
neighborhood    shopping   dis- 
trict.   Grove  Hall    retains   a 
handful  of   distinctive   com- 
mercial  buildings   and   a   basic 
stock   of   Main   Street   store- 
fronts   in   a  variety  of  physi- 
cal  conditions.      There    is    in- 
stitutional   strength:      the 
national   headquarters  of    the 
Prince   Hall  Masonic   Temple, 
the  Jeremiah   E.    Burke    High 
School,    Freedom  House,    a   Post 
Office,    a   library,    and   the 
City's   Blue   Hill   Avenue   UDAG 
and   Housing    Improvement  of- 
fices.     But  as    much    as    half 
of    the  existing   commercial 
space    is   vacant  or   marginal, 
and    the   ring  of  housing    and 
industrial   uses   which    sup- 
ported   and   balanced    the   com- 
mercial  activities   when  Grove 
Hall  was   a   prosperous   center 
has    broken   down,    particularly 
on    the   east   side  of    the 
Avenue . 

Major   comparison    shopping 
outlets  have    long  been   absent 
from  Grove  Hall.      Never    a   re- 
tail  center    on    the   scale  of 
Dudley,    Grove  Hall   must  now 
face    the   competition  of    free- 
floating   shopping   plazas    as 
well — Washington  Park   Mall   a 
short  distance    north   on  War- 
ren  Street   and    two   plazas   on 
American   Legion   Highway   to 
the   south.      An   additional 
supermarket,    a   Stop  &    Shop 
outlet,   has  held   on   at    the 
corner    of  Columbia    Road   and 
Washington   Street,    just 
southeast  of  Grove  Hall. 
This    facility    is   central 
enough   to   serve  one   important 
community   purpose — the   reten- 
tion  of   retail   dollars    in    the 
neighborhood — but   peripheral 
enough    to   Grove  Hall    to   be 
essentially    irrelevant   as   a 
commercial    draw. 


Grove   Hall    can  be    turned 
around,   but   the   change    in 
image   must  be   complete.      Some 
things   can    be  done   sooner 
rather    than    later,    and    if 
they  generate    credibility  and 
momentum,    they  will   help.      In 
this    category  are   such    im- 
provements   as: 

•the   reconstruction   of   the 
Avenue,   scheduled   to  begin 
next   spring; 

•the   revitalization   of   several 
storefront   blocks; 

•the   reuse  of   several   multi- 
story   "anchor"   buildings; 

•the   creation   of  new   off-street 
surface   parking. 

In   the   long   run,    though, 
two  major    development   chal- 
lenges  must  be   confronted 
successfully: 

•the   construction   of  a    transit 
improvement,    preferably    trol- 
ley service,    southward    from 
Dudley   Station — through  Grove 
Hall   and  at  least  as    far    as 
the  Columbia   Road   entry   to 
the   Franklin   Park    Zoo; 

•the   redevelopment  of   a    large 
expanse   of  vacant  and  margin- 
ally-used  land  on    the   eastern 
side    of  Grove  Hall. 


Stabilizing  Existing 
Buildings 
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HUD  intends  to  fund  the 
demolition  of  the  two  infill 
housing  shells  . . .  The  City 
should  retain  the  site  and 
convert  it  to  a  landscaped, 
well-lighted  off-street 
parking  lot. 


As   explained   earlier,    over 
$750,000    in  existing    UDAG 
funds    is    available    for    busi- 
ness  stabilization    in  Grove 
Hall   and   Dudley.      Unlike   Dud- 
ley,   where   most  opportunities 
to   make   early   use  of   these 
funds    involve   established 
businesses    in   privately-owned 
buildings.    Grove   Hall   pre- 
sents  several   properties    in 
tax    title   or    in    full  City 
control   which    need   not  only 
renovation,    but  stable   owner- 
ship and   tenancies.      The 
Prince   Hall   Development   Cor- 
poration,   a    subsidiary  of   the 
Masonic   Temple,   will   be    the 
intermediary  owner -developer 
for    the    proposed   pilot   pro- 
ject,   the   seven-store   block 
on   Blue    Hill   Avenue    for    which 
"before   and  after"    views    are 
displayed    in    the  Progress    Re- 
port  section   of   this    docu- 
ment.     A  much   more    inclusive 
attack    must   be   made    on    the 
under-utilization  of   commer- 
cial  property  at  Grove  Hall; 
a  strategy   should    include    the 
following   components: 

Additional    Storefront   Revi- 
talization.      The   Blue   Hill 
Avenue   Business    Development 
Office   and    its    urban    design 
consultant,    Carlone    and   Asso- 
ciates,   are   pursuing    the 
renovation  of  other   store- 
front  properties    through    a 
mechanism  similar    to    that 
proposed    for    the   pilot  block. 
Of   particular    importance   are 
a    trio  of  one-story  proper- 
ties between  Cheney   and 
Georgia    Streets   on    the  west 
side  of    the   Avenue   and   a   set 
of    four    buildings    at   the  head 
of   Washington   Street,    direct- 
ly across    from   the  Masonic 
Temple.      Also    in    tax    title 
and  available    for    disposition 
is    the   storefront   block   at 
the   foot  of  Warren   Street, 
adjoining    the   Post   Office. 


Reuse  of  Major    Buildings. 
The  approaches    to  Grove   Hall 
on  Warren   Street   and   lower 
Blue   Hill   Avenue   are   defined 
by  a   solid   edge   of  multi -story 
buildings.      To   reestablish 
the    image   of  Grove  Hall   as    a 
focal   point   in    the  Corridor 
requires    the   preservation   and 
productive   reuse  of    the    dis- 
tinctive multi -story  build- 
ings  standing  at    the    cross- 
roads   itself.      One    interest- 
ing building   conversion  oc- 
curred  several   years   ago — the 
recycling  of    the   Offgant- 
Jackson   auto  dealership  and 
garage   at   460   Blue    Hill 
Avenue   as    a   multi-purpose  of- 
fice building.      Three  other 
locations   present  highly 
visible   reuse  opportunities; 
in   all    cases,    a    combination 
of   retail   activity  on    the 
street    floor    and  either    of- 
fices  or    housing   above    should 
be   explored.      The  buildings: 

•The    Silver    Building,    at    the 
corner    of  Warren   Street   and 
Blue    Hill   Avenue.      This    is  a 
three   and  one-half  story   tri- 
angular   brick   building,    in 
private   ownership  and  essen- 
tially vacant.      Parking    for 
new    tenants    could   be   provided 
by  acquiring    and   demolishing 
the  adjoining  one-story 
building   on   Blue    Hill  Avenue, 


The  Silver  Building,  at  Warren  and 
Blue  Hill 

•The  Mansard   Building,    a    dis- 
tinctive   three-story  struc- 
ture  at   the   corner    of  Geneva 
and    Blue    Hill  Avenue. 

•A  pair    of   four-story  build- 
ings  at    the   corner   of   Cheney 
Street   and   Blue   Hill   Avenue. 
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rhe  "Mansard"  building,  at  Geneva 
jnd  Blue  Hill 


The  City  will   offer    a 
variety  of   financial    incen- 
tives   for    the   reuse  of    these 
buildings,    beginning  with    the 
negotiated   conveyance  of 
those  which    are    in    tax   title 
or  City   ownership.      The    UDAG 
pool   of   City  rebates    and   pri- 
vate  bank   commitments   can   be 
tapped    for    serious   proposals 
to   reuse    any  of    these  build- 
ings.     So    can    the   loan-pack- 
aging  assistance  of    the    Blue 
Hill   Avenue   Business   Develop- 
ment  Office    and    the    SBA  eli- 
gibility of   the  Grove  Hall 
Development  Council. 

Of   particular    significance 
is    the    inclusion   of    these 
three   sites    in    the  Grove  Hall 
CARD  boundaries,    which    trig- 
gers  their    eligibility    for 
state   mortgage   guarantees    and 
low-interest  mortgages 
through    the    sale  of    tax-free 
revenue   bonds — an    arrangement 
which   can   reduce    the    interest 
rate    by  up  to    four    points   on 
a   project   costing  at   least 
$200,000.      Whether   CARD  bond- 
ing  or    SBA  loans    and   guaran- 
tees   are   used.      The  City  will 
be   disposed    to   grant  a    121A 
tax  agreement   to   a   serious 
reuse   developer   with   commun- 


ity  support.      In   fact,    the 
City  may  go    further    and   de- 
clare   the   Grove  Hall  CARD  a 
121A  district,    extending    the 
mechanism  proposed   earlier    in 
connection  with   Dudley. 

A  New   Parking   Lot.      An   op- 
portunity exists    to   kill    two 
troublesome    birds   with   one 
stone.      If   any  of    the   build- 
ing  reuse   opportunities   dis- 
cussed here   materialize,    the 
need    for   public  off-street 
parking    in  Grove   Hall  will  be 
felt  acutely.      At    the   same 
time,    one  of    the   neighbor- 
hood's  most  annoying   remind- 
ers of    previous   public    fail- 
ure   is    the   pair    of   abandoned 
infill  housing   shells   which 
stand   behind   the   commercial 
buildings   on    the  west   side  of 
the  Avenue   between  Cheney  and 
Georgia   Streets.      The   U.S. 
Department  of   Housing  and   Ur- 
ban  Development    intends    to 
fund   the   demolition   of   these 
buildings.      The  City   should 
retain    the   site    and   convert 
it    to  a    landscaped,   well- 
lighted  off-street   parking 
lot.      The   obvious   security 
issue  which   affects   any  park- 
ing   lot  not  visible    from    the 
main   commercial    street   can    be 
confronted  not   only  by  ade- 
quate   police    surveillance, 
but  by    the   participation  of 
the   local   merchants    in   a   com- 
mon  security   program.      A 
security   patrol   financed  by 
the   New  Grove   Hall   Board  of 
Trade    could  prove  a    fruitful 
prototype    for   more   compli- 
cated  efforts    in    the    future. 
The  City's   costs    in   creating 
this   parking   lot   could  be 
financed    through    the   proposed 
state    reimbursement  program 
for   off-street   parking 
facilities    in  CARD  dis- 
tricts.     If   the  necessary 
legislation   passes,    the  City 
should   submit  a   combined   re- 
quest  for    this   Grove  Hall 
facility  and    those   proposed 
earlier    for    Dudley. 


(Courtesy  of  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority) 

Pedestrian  and  traffic  improvements  at 
Grove  Hall 

One-story  commercial  blocks 
available  for  UDAG-assisted 
rehabilitation 

1.  Pilot  project 

2.  Other  opportunities 

Multi-story  commercial 
buildings  available  for  reuse 

3.  Silver  building 

4.  "Mansard"  building 

5.  Four-story  buildings 

Parking 

6.  Proposed  parking  lot  at 
infill  site 
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New  Mixed- Use 
Development 

20 


It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  mall  proposal  cannot  be 
implemented  piecemeal . . . 
The  City  and  the  community 
must,  therefore,  reassess  the 
desirability  of  tieing  up  indef- 
initely the  development 
prospects  of  a  six-acre  parcel 
.  .  .We  suggest  a  new 
direction. 

Grove  Hall  needs  more 
people  living  and  working  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  if  it  is  to 
have  either  the  market  or  the 
long  term  perception  of 
vitality  and  security  to  sup- 
port a  significantly  expanded 
commercial  sector. 

Grove  Hall  can  use  and  sup- 
port other  typical  compo- 
nents of  a  convenience  shop- 
ping district:  a  drug  store,  a 
bank  branch,  a  24-hour  food 
mini-mart.  These  could  fit  in 
existing  commercial  space  . . . 
They  will  not  come,  however, 
without  a  perceptible  short 
term  improvement  in  the 
appearance  and  security  of 
the  business  district. 

The  comprehensive  rede- 
velopment of  Grove  Hall's 
east  side . . .  should  include  a 
mixture  of  land  uses  which 
imitates  the  pattern  that 
characterized  Grove  Hall  in 
its  earlier  decades  of 
prosperity. 

Closer  to  Blue  Hill  Avenue, 
the  plan  should  emphasize 
commercial  center  activities 
which  reinforce  the  street- 
edge. 

Away  from  the  street-edge  . . . 
the  development  of  low-rise, 
low-density  housing  should 
be  pursued  vigorously.  The 
industrial  properties  on 
Geneva  Avenue  should  either 
be  reused  for  cleaner,  more 
job-intensive  light  industry, 
or  cleared  and  rezoned  for 
additional  housing. 


The   large    square   block    on 
the   east  side  of  Grove   Hall, 
bounded   by  Blue   Hill   Avenue, 
Geneva,    Stanwood ,    and 
Normandy,    is    approximately   6 
acres    in   area.      Most  of    the 
block,    a   vacant  no-man's    land 
of   about   4   acres,    is   con- 
trolled  by  a    single   major 
land -owner,    Walter    Little   As- 
sociates,  which    also   controls 
the  office   building   at   460 
Blue   Hill   Avenue   and   three 
other   structures.      This   block 
was    the   site   of  a   proposed 
shopping   mall,    which    the  City 
attempted    to   realize  over    the 
past    two   years.      A  UDAG  pro- 
posal   for    land   acquisition 
and   site   preparation,    as  well 
as    favorable   participation 
was    incorporated    in    the   mar- 
keting effort.      Creation   of 
the    shopping   mall  would  have 
required    the   demolition    of 
the   buildings    fronting    Blue 
Hill   Avenue,    including   number 
460    and    the   Mansard    Building. 

The   effort  has    not  been 
successful,    principally  be- 
cause   it  has    proven    imposs- 
ible   to  recruit   the  necessary 
supermarket  anchor.      The   la- 
mentable  outflow  of   chain 
stores   from   inner-city   loca- 
tions has   combined    in    this 
case  with    the    immediate    prox- 
imity of    the   Stop  &    Shop  out- 
let at  Columbia    and  Washing- 
ton   and    the  extended   competi- 
tion  of   the  Warren   Street   and 
American   Legion   Highway    food 
stores. 

It   is   generally  agreed   that 
the   mall    proposal   cannot  be 
implemented   piecemeal — a 
supermarket  will  not   come    in 
without   the   supporting   pres- 
ence of    the  other    stores,    and 
a   mini-mall    for    the   smaller 
stores    alone    is   not   a   realis- 
tic concept.      The  City  and 
the   community  must    therefore 
reassess    the   desirability  of 
tieing   up    indefinitely   the 


development  prospects   of  a 
six-acre   parcel   until    the 
time    is   ripe    for   an   entirely 
fresh   attempt   to   assemble    the 
mall   package. 

We    suggest  a   new   direc- 
tion.     A  shopping   mall,    how- 
ever   appealing   as    the  oneshot 
answer    to   a   six-acre   problem, 
might  create   problems   of   its 
own.      With   no   concurrent  at- 
tack  on   nearly   six  additional 
acres  of  vacant   and   overgrown 
land  behind   the   site,    and 
with   no   early,    credible    turn- 
around   in    the   depressed    image 
of    the  existing   commercial 
district,    a   mall   would  have 
difficulty   succeeding   as    an 
island  of  new   development. 
And   if    the   mall  were    to   suc- 
ceed,   the   location   of   its 
smaller   stores    in  a  new 
facility  would   retard   at 
least    initially    the  effort    to 
reuse    the  vacant  commercial 
space    in  Grove   Hall's   exist- 
ing buildings. 

At   a   more   general    level    of 
planning,    many   people    in- 
volved   in    the  Blue   Hill 
Avenue  Corridor    doubt    that   a 
focus    on   major    commercial 
construction    is    even   appro- 
pr  ia  te .      Grove  Hall   needs 
more    people    living    and  work- 
ing   in    its    immediate   vicin- 
ity,   if    it    is    to  have   either 
the  market  or    the   long   term 
perception  of  vitality   and 
security    to   support  a   signi- 
ficantly expanded   commercial 
sector . 

Our    approach    for    future 
planning    is,    therefore,    both 
more    incremental    and  more 
comprehensive    than    that    im- 
plicit   in    the  mall   proposal. 
More    incrementally,    there    is 
no   reason    to    limit  one's 
image  of  new  commercial  busi- 
ness   to   new   constructon. 
Even    if  Grove   Hall    is   not   a 
realistic   candidate    for    a   new 
supermarket,    it   can  very  much 
use   and   support — sooner 
rather    than    later — other 
typical    components   of  a   con- 
venience   shopping   district: 
a   drug  store,    a    bank    branch. 
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U   24-hour    food  mini -mart. 
I?hese   cx)uld    fit    in   existing 
commercial   space,    including 
some   of   the   storefront  blocks 
and   distinctive   buildings 
discussed   previously.      They 
itfill   not   come    to   Grove   Hall, 
however,    unless   offered  more 
than   available   space,    attrac- 
tive   financial    terms,    and   new 
Dff-street   parking.      A  per- 
ceptible  short   term   improve- 
ment   in    the   appearance   and 
security  of   the  business   dis- 
trict   is  needed. 

The   current  UDAG,    with    its 
streetscape,    storefront,    and 
security    improvements    for    ex- 
isting businesses,    can  help. 
The  new   sidewalks,    trees,    and 
pedestrian   amenities    included 
in   next   year's   Blue   Hill 
'Avenue   reconstruction   program 
rfill   definitely  help.      But 
only  a   concentrated,   well- 
planned   program  of  security 
patrols    and    identity  enhance- 
ment,   undertaken   cooperative- 
ly by    the  City   and    the   Board 
of   Trade,    can    form   the  bridge 
between  band-aid   solutions 
and  a   genuinely   felt   improve- 
ment   in  atmosphere. 


/>' 


(Courtesy  of  Carlone  &  Associates) 


Mixed-use  development  at  Grove  Hall: 
one  proposed  scheme 

1.  Planned  community   center 

2.  Mason's   Temple 

3.  Housing 

4.  Office 

5.  Tovmhouses 

6.  Light  industry  or 
additional  housing 

7.  New  parking 

Ground  floor  retail 
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On   t±ie  more   comprehensive 
side,    the   six-acre   mall   site 
is    too   narrow  a    focus    for 
long    term   change    in  Grove 
Hall.      Abutting   this    land  are 
vacant   and  marginally-used 
parcels   which    represent  revi- 
talization   problems    and  op- 
portunities  closely  linked   to 
the   mall   site: 

•a    strip  of  vacant,    City-owned 
house   lots   along    Stanwood 
Street,    suitable    for    single- 
family  home   construction; 

•an    industrial    zone   of  approx- 
imately six  acres    along   Gen- 
eva Avenue,   presently  occu- 
pied by  marginal    industries 
providing   few    jobs;    and 

•a   strip  of  vacant,    overgrown 
land  extending  down    the   dis- 
continued  portion  of   Old- 
fields   Street,   separating 
this    industrial   zone    from  a 
row   of  viable   housing. 

Also  adjoining    the   mall 
site    is   an    institutional 
facility  of   great    importance 
to    the    future  of  Grove  Hall, 
the   Prince   Hall   Masonic 
Temple.      Behind    its   present 
meeting   and   social   activities 
center    on  Washington   Street, 
the    Temple    plans    to   convert  a 
former   Coca  Cola    factory   to   a 
youth-oriented   community   cen- 
ter   and   is    raising    funds    for 
this   purpose.      Next    to    these 
two   buildings    is    the  Mason's 
parking    facility,    a    75-space 
surface   deck    atop  an    unused 
basement    floor   of   equal 
area.      With    a   stated    interest 
in  acquiring    tax    title    pro- 
perties   on   both    sides    of   its 
present    facilities,    and  with 
a   Prince   Hall   Development 
Corporation    in   place,    the 
Masonic   Temple's   development 
aspirations   must  be    taken    in- 
to  account  when    the   compre- 
hensive revitalization  of 
Grove  Hall's    east   side    is 
discussed. 


That   revitalization    should 
include  a  mixture  of   land 
uses   which    imitates    the   pat- 
tern   that   characterized   Grove 
Hall    in    its    earlier    decades 
of   prosperity.      Closer    to 
Blue   Hill   Avenue,    the   plan 
should  emphasize   commercial- 
center    activities   which    rein- 
force   the   street-edge.      In- 
cluded  might  be    the    following 
components: 

•the  Masons'    expansion   of 
their    own    facilities; 

•the  reclamation  for  active, 
safe  use  of  the  lower  floor 
of   the  Masons'    parking  deck; 

•the    creation  of  additional 
surface   parking; 
the    creation  of  a    focal   civic 
plaza,    surrounded   by   low-rise 
buildings   combining   street- 
floor   commercial   space   and 
upper-floor   housing; 

•the   possible   closing  of 
Geneva  Avenue   between    Nor- 
mandy  Street  and   Blue   Hill 
Avenue;    and 

•  the    incorporation    into    this 
street-edge    development   plan 
of   the   reused   Mansard   Build- 
ing,   the   converted  office 
building  at  number    460,    and 
the   building    in  between. 

Away   from   the  street-edge, 
on    the    land  which   straddles 
Normandy,    Standwood,    and  Old- 
fields   Streets,    the    develop- 
ment of  low-rise,    lowdensity 
housing   should  be   pursued 
vigorously.      The    industrial 
properties   on   Geneva   Avenue 
should  either    be   reused    for 
cleaner,    more    jobintensive 
light   industry,    or   cleared 
and   rezoned    for   additional 
housing.      The    type   of  housing 
to  occupy    this    area    cannot  be 
clearly   foreseen   at   this 
time.      The   Blue    Hill   Avenue 
Corridor   offers   a  demand    for 
all   kinds — elderly,    low- 
density    family,    emptynester. 


young   professional — but  none 
of   these   demands    has    fastened 
specifically  on  Grove   Hall. 
What   is    clear    is    that  housing 
on    the   back   portion  of    the 
former   mall    site   must  be   de- 
signed  around  a   courtyard 
which   can    be   closed    for    se- 
cure   parking    and   enjoyment  of 
common   open    space . 

The   drawing   displayed  here 
was   prepared   by  Car  lone   and 
Associates,    the  City's    urban 
design   consultant    for   Grove 
Hall.      It   suggests    the   pos- 
sible  appearance,    texture, 
and   interrelationship  of   the 
street-edge   and  back-lot   com- 
ponents of    this   overall   re- 
vitalization  strategy.      What 
it   does   not  represent    is   a 
firm  sense   of   precisely  where 
on    the   site    the   various   com- 
ponents   should   be   construc- 
ted;   such   precision  would   be 
premature   at   this    time. 
Rather,    the   drawing    is    illus- 
trative of  a   pattern  of  land 
use    in   which   street-edge   civii 
and   commercial    development, 
low-rise   housing,    and   poss- 
ibly upgraded   light   industry 
can  be    created   on    the   east 
side   of  Grove  Hall — in   con- 
trast   to  both    the   existing 
blight  and   the   alternative  of 
a   six-acre    shopping   mall. 

Funding    this    redevelopment 
scheme  will  be   a   complex 
undertaking.      First,    the 
willing    participation  of    the 
key   private    actors   must   be 
negotiated,    along  with   a 
general    design   which   can   be 
supported   by    the   Masons,    the 
Geneva  Avenue    landowners,    the 
Grove   Hall   Board  of   Trade   and 
Development   Council,    the 
abutting  neighborhood,    the 
mortgage   holders   on    the   par- 
cels   in  question,    end-users 
and  developers   for    the   com- 
mercial,   residential,    and    in- 
dustrial  components,   and   the 
City. 
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Implementation   can    be   envi- 
sioned   in   phases: 

Single-Family  Home   Con- 
struction.     The   strip  of 
city -owned    lots    on    Stanwood 
Street   can  be    developed   as   a 
Section    235   housing   site,    in 
the   manner    described    in    the 
Housing   Strategies    section   of 
this   report. 

Street -Edge   Components. 
The    proposed   civic   plaza,    the 
creation   of  surface    and 
underground   parking,    and    the 
possible   alterations    to 
Geneva  Avenue   are    public  ex- 
penses,  which    should  be 
undertaken  by    the  City    in   a 
manner    designed    to    leverage 
specific   private    investment 
by   the  Masons   and  other   de- 
velopment actors.      The   pri- 
vate   components — in   existing 
buildings    and    in    the    proposed 
new    low-rise   structures    abut- 
ting   the    plaza — would  be   eli- 
gible   for   CARD  financing  and, 
if  housing   on    the   upper 
floors  were    identified   as    a 
distinct   development  activity 
for    the   usual    range   of  hous- 
ing  assistance   programs,    the 
specific  mix  depending  on    the 
type  of  housing    to  be   con- 
structed.     Section   8,    and    the 
state's  Chapter    707    rent   sub- 
sidy  program,    come    to   mind. 

The   Back- lot  Components.      A 
major    program  of  new    low-rise 
housing   construction  will   re- 
quire  the  utilization   of  one 
or    several  of    the   common 
state    and   Federal   housing 
subsidy   programs.      Within    the 
mall   block,    the  MHFA/Section 
8   mechanism  which   produced 
the   successful    LRCC  develop- 
ment near    Dudley   should  be 
explored.      For    the   vacant 
land    further    east,    detached 
single-family  or   duplex 
homes,    more    in   keeping  with 
the   surrounding  residential 
properties,    may   also  be   more 
appropriate    for    the   existing 
street   and   utility   configura- 
tions.     The   land    is    not  City- 
owned,   however,    and   a   Section 
235   development  would   require 


a    prior    commitment    to   public 
acquisition    and   site    prepara- 
tion.     So,   quite    clearly, 
would   an    attempt    to   reuse    the 
larger    industrial  buildings 
along   Geneva  Avenue,    a   pro- 
ject which   could  be   under- 
taken   jointly  by   the  City  and 
a  CDC  with   Economic   Develop- 
ment Administration    assis- 
tance,   the    pattern   estab- 
lished  at   the  Crosstown    In- 
dustrial Park.      For    all  of 
these   development  opportuni- 
ties,   in    fact,    the    public 
role    in   assembling   land  will 
probably  have    to  be   major, 
and  well-articulated    in   ad- 
vance.     A  multi-purpose   Urban 
Development  Action  Grant 
comes    to  mind . 

A  new  Grove  Hall   UDAG,    pre- 
pared when   developer    interest 
in    a   significant   portion   of 
the   land    in  question  has  be- 
gun   to   crystallize,    could   pay 
for    the   public    improvements 
along   the  Avenue   and    for    site 
assembly   and   preparation   on 
the   back-lots.      This   project 
also   presents   a   chance    to 
demonstrate    Boston's    newly- 
announced  strategy  of   using 
revenues    from   publicly- 
assisted   downtown   projects    to 
finance    the  City   role    in   major 
neighborhood  revitalization 
efforts. 
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Conclusion 


Where  can  the  Corridor 
expect  to  be  two  years  from 
now?  If  public  agencies 
adhere  to  reasonable  sched- 
ules for  getting  things  done, 
and  if  the  community  plunges 
into  the  task  of  debating  the 
new  development  oppor- 
tunities discussed  in  this 
report,  much  progress  can 
be  made. 

The  physical  development 
needs  of  the  Corridor  will  not 
be  exhausted  even  if  every 
opportunity  discussed  in  this 
report  is  seized  and  realized. 
Among  the  obvious  candi- 
dates for  a  next  round  of 
planning  and  agenda-setting 
are  the  major  public  housing 
projects  in  the  Corridor, 
Orchard  Park  and  Franklin 
Field,  the  abandoned  Bruns- 
wick Gardens  housing  com- 
plex, and  the  potential  reuse 
of  the  expansive  Boston  State 
Hospital  site. 

It  is  vital  that  the  residents  and 
businesspeople  of  the  Cor- 
ridor benefit  from  the  revital- 
ization  process  not  only  by 
enjoying  the  results,  but  by 
partaking  fully  of  the  work 
that  produces  them. 


In  many  ways,    this    report 
has   done  more    to    identify 
questions    than    to   provide 
answers.      This    is    as    it 
should  be.      Revitalizing   the 
Blue    Hill   Avenue  Corridor 
will   never    be  a    finite    enough 
undertaking    to  be   encompassed 
in   a   single   plan.      Rather, 
the    community   and    the  City 
face   a   process    in  which   a 
succession  of   development 
issues   will   be   recognized, 
options   debated,    and   imple- 
mentation   attempted.      We   have 
tried    to   crystallize    the   com- 
munity's   knowledge   of  where 
that   process   stands   right 
now.      One   entire  agenda   of 
actions   which  had  not   yet   en- 
tered   the    implementation 
phase   when   The   Boston  Plan 
was   published    two   years   ago 
has   now   done   so,    and  a    clear 
understanding  of  where    those 
actions   stand   and  how   they 
fit    together    is    an    important 
basis   on  which   to  approach 
the   new   agenda   we   propose. 

Where   can    the  Corridor   ex- 
pect   to   be   two   years    from 
new?      If   public   agencies   ad- 
here   to   reasonable   schedules 
for    getting    things   done,    and 
if   the   community   plunges   with 
vigor    and   persistence    into 
the    task    of  debating   the   new 
development  opportunities 
discussed    in    this    report, 
much   progress   can  be   made. 
By   late    1981,    the  Crosstown 
Street   should  be  open,   with 
hundreds   of   people   working   at 
the  Crosstown   Industrial 
Park.      New   Dudley   Street   can 
be    in   construction,   with 
townhouses   and   Federal   office 
facilities   rising   on    the    land 
west  of   Shawmut  Avenue.      Com- 
munity  development    interests 
can    be  deeply   involved    in    the 
marketing  of    the   Grey    Block 
and   the  Bartlett   Building. 


Existing  businesses   at   Dudley 
can    have   new   storefronts   and 
a   more  attractive   street- 
scape,    and   two   new   parking 
lots   can  be   ready    to  accommo- 
date   the   resurgence   of  com- 
mercial  activity   around    the 
station.      A  modern   super- 
market  can  be    in   construc- 
tion.     With    a  much   clearer 
sense  of    the    district's    ulti- 
mate   transportation    layout, 
planning   can   be    underway    for 
the   reuse   of   the   station 
block    and    the    design  of   a 
pedestrian    environment  which 
Dudley  has   not   enjoyed   since 
the   El   was    built  80    years   ago. 

Between   Dudley   and   Grove 
Hall,    a   comprehensive   stra- 
tegy  for   housing   preservation 
can    be  a   reality    in   Sav-Mor , 
with   people    living    in   once- 
vacant  buildings    and  a   new 
program  of  mortgage   subsidies 
enabling  neighborhood   renters 
to  become  homeowners.      The 
expanses   of  vacant   land   along 
Dudley   Street   and   upper    Blue 
Hill    Avenue   can    be   undergoing 
a   realistic    test  of   a  new 
strategy   to   build  single- 
family  homes    that  neighbor- 
hood  people   can    afford    to   buy. 

With    the   Phase    II    transit 
study   nearly  done,    the   com- 
munity will  have   some    funda- 
mental  questions    to   con- 
front.     What   kind  of    transit 
will    serve   Grove  Hall   and    the 
lower  Avenue?      How  will    it 
get    from  Dudley   to    the   Zoo? 
What    is    the  best   role    for    the 
Dorchester    Branch?      In   two 
years,    there   can   be   some 
answers. 

Grove  Hall's    commercial 
area   should  be   a   better- 
looking   place    two   years    from 
now,   with    the   street   and 
sidewalks    rebuilt  and   blocks 
of  storefronts    in   productive 
reuse.      Revitalization   plans 
for    the    district's    landmark 
multi-story  buildings    can    be 
in    the   works,    and    the  Corri- 
dor's   community  development 
interests   can  be    closing    in 
on    a   comprehensive   plan    for    a 
new   public   plaza   on   Blue    Hill 
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venue  and  new  low-rise  hous- 
iig  on  the  vacant  land  behind 
.t. 

The   Franklin   Park    Zoo  will 
■e   ready    to  resume    its   place 
[S    the   recreational    jewel    of 
:he  Corridor    in    1981.      From 
;rove  Hall    to   Morton   Street, 
he   reconstruction,    landscap- 
ng,    and  narrowing  of   the 
.venue  will  be   a   reality, 
ince   derelict   buildings    at 
arvard   Street  will   contain 
lOUsing,    and  on   vacant   land 
ear   Franklin    Field  new 
ingle    family  homes    and  a 
ommunity  health   center    can 
e  within    reach.      At   Morton 
treet   and    Blue    Hill   Avenue, 
he   effort   to   revitalize   a 
eighborhood   business    dis- 
.rict   can    be   underway  with    a 
'.hird   CARD  designation    and 
he  beginnings   of  private    re- 
nvestment. 

As    the   revitalization    agenda 
ssembled    in    this   report    is 
ebated   and   refined,    the   com- 
lunity   and    the  City   should   be 
hinking  beyond   its    specific 
:hallenges    to    three   broader 
ssues.      First,    the   physical 
levelopment  needs   of    the  Cor- 
idor    will   not  be   exhausted 
ven    if   every  opportunity 
liscussed    in    this    report    is 
:eized   and   realized.      Among 
:he  obvious    candidates    for    a 
text  round  of   planning   and 
igenda-setting   are    the  major 
)ublic  housing    projects    in 
.he  Corridor,    Orchard  Park 
ind   Franklin   Field,    and    the 
XDtential    reuse  of   the   expan- 
:ive   Boston   State   Hospital 
;ite.      The   hospital    site    is    a 
Premier   opportunity    for   new 
lousing,    new    light   industry, 
)r   both.      The   housing   pre- 
lects   are   a   premier    problem 
|?hich   must  be   solved   not  only 
'or    the   relief  of   the   social 
iistress    they  now  represent, 
)ut   for    the    full    revitaliza- 
:ion  of    the  neighborhoods    and 
)usiness   districts   which    abut 
:hem.      One   might   place    in    the 


same   category   the  need   for    a 
community-supported   developer 
to   acquire   and   complete    the 
abandoned    Brunswick  Gardens 
housing  complex  east  of   Grove 
Hall. 

Second,   the  City's   emerging 
goal  of   channeling    the   rev- 
enue  and   loan    repayment   pro- 
ceeds of   downtown    develop- 
ments   into   neighborhood   pro- 
jects  must  not   only  be    fleshed 
out,    but  given   a   real    test   in 
the    Blue    Hill   Avenue  Corri- 
dor.     The   proposed   Neighbor- 
hood  Development   Fund   which 
would  be   established    through 
this   mechanism   could   be    used 
in   much    the   same   way  as   Block 
Grant   and   UDAG  monies — and 
the   need    for    such   monies    in 
implementing    the    present   and 
future  Corridor    agendas   will 
be   great. 

Finally,    it    is    vital    that 
the   residents    and  business- 
people   of   the  Corridor    bene- 
fit   from   the   revitalization 
process   not  only  by  enjoying 
the   results,    but  by   partaking 
fully  of   the  work    that   pro- 
duces   them.      While   outside 
investment  and  expertise  will 
surely  be  welcomed,    the  City 
and   the   community  must   pro- 
mote   in   every  way  possible 
the  growth   of   financial    capa- 
city,   development   skills,    and 
work    force   experience    in    the 
Blue    Hill  Avenue  Corridor    it- 
self. 
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